AS .YOU LIKE IT‘ 





ACT k SCENEL 
Oliver’s Garden. 


Enter Ontando and Avam. 


Or], AsT remember, Adam, it was upon this fafhions 
He bequeathed me by will but a poor thoufand crowns; 
and, as thou fay’it, charged my brother, on his blefling, 
to breed me well: and there begins my fadnefs, My 
brother Jaques he keeps at {chool, and report {peaks gold- 
enly of his profit: for my payt, he keeps me ruftically at 
home, or, to fpeak more properly, ftays mes here at 


1 As you like it was eqresials borrowed, if we believe Dr. Grey, and 
Mr. Upton, from the Coke’s Tale of Gamalyn; which by the way was 
not printed till a century afterward : when in truth the old bard, who 
was no hunter of Mfs. contented himfelf folely with Lodge's Rofalynd, 
or, Euphues’ Golden Legacye. Quartoy 1590 Farmer. 

Shak{peare has followed Lodge’s novel more exaétly than is his ge- 
neral cuftom when he is indebted to fuch worthicfs originals; and has 
iketch’d fome of his principal charaéters, and borrowed a few expref- 
fions from it. His imitations, &. however, are in general too tnfig- 
nificant to merit tranfeription. 

It thould be obferved that the charatters of Fagues, the Clown, and 
Audrey, are entirely of the poet's own formation. Srexvens. 

This comedy, I believe, was written in 1600, Sce dn Attempt to 
afcertain the order of Shak{peame's plays, Vol.1. Manone. 

2 As I remember, Adam, it was upon this fafbion. He bequeathed 
me by will &c.] The old copy reads, As I remember, Adam, it was 
on this fathion bequeathed me—and, as tou fay'ft, charged my brother, 
&c. Omiffion being of all the errors of the prefs the moft common, I 
have adopted the emendation propofed by Sir W. Blackftone. MALonx. 

—It was upon this Sapien bequeathed me, as Dr. Johnfon reads, is 
but aukward Englithe I would read: As I remember, Adam, it was 
upon this fafbion—He bequeathed me by will &c. Orlando and Adam 
enter abruptly in the midit of a converfation on this topick ; and Or- 
lando is corre€ting fome mifapprehenfion of the other, As J remem- 
ber (fays he) it was thus. He left me a thoufand crowns; and, as 
thom fayeft, charged my brother, &. Bui acxs Tone. 

3 == ftays mem] Dr. Warburton readse/y: me. Maront. 

14 home, 
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home, unkept: Por call you that keeping for a gentle- 
man of my birth, that differs not from the ftalling of an 
ox? His horfes are bred better; for, befides that they 
are fair with their feeding, they are taught their manage, 
and to that end riders dearly hired: but I, his brother, 
gain nothing-under him but growth; for the which his 
animals on his dunghills are as much bound to him as I. 
Befides this nothing that he fo plentifully gives me, the 
fomething that nature gave me, his countenance feems to 
take from me*: he lets me feed with his hinds, bars me 
the place of a brother, and, as much as in him lies, mines 
my gentility with my education. This is it, Adam, that 
grieves me ; and the fpirif of my father, which I think 
is within me, begins to mutiny againft this fervitude: I 
will no longer doduse it, though yet I know no wife re- 
medy how to avoid it, 


Enter Oviver. 


Adam. Yonder comes my matter, your brother, 

Orl. Go apart, Adam, and thou fhalt hear how he wil 
fhake me up. . 

Oli. Now, fir! what make you here 5? 

Or/. Nothing: I am not taught to make any thing. 

Ol;, What mar you then, fir? 

Orl. Marry, fir, I am helping you to mar that which 
God made, a poor unworthy brother of yours, with idle- 
nefs. 

Oli. Marry, fir, be better employ’d, and be naught 
a while®. 

Orl. 


4 — bis countenance feems to take from me:] We fhould certainly 
read—bis difcountendnce, WARBURTON. 
There is no need of change; a countenance is either good or bad. 
. Jounsow. 
5 — what make you bere #] See Vol. I. p» 240. Matrone. 
© — be better employ’d, and be naught a while-| In the fame fenfe ay 
we fay, it is better to db mifchief, than todo nothing. JOHNSON. ‘ 
Naught and nought are frequently.confounded in old Englith books. 
I once thought that the latter was here intended, in the fenfe affixed to 
it by Mr. Steevens:—‘* Be content to be a cypher, till I fhall elevate 
you into confequence.” Bur the following paflage in Sevetnam, a 
comedy, 
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Orl. Shall I keep your hogs, and eat hutks with them ? 
What prodigal portion have I fpent, that I fhould come 
to fuch penury ? 

Oli. w you where you are, fir? 

Orl. O, fir, very well: here in your orchard. 

Oli. Know you before whom, fir? 

Orl. Ay, better than: him I am before knows me’. 
I know you are my eldeft brother; and, in the gentle 
condition of blood, you thould fo know me: The cour- 
tefy of nations allows you my better, in that you are the 
firit-born ; but the fame tradition takes not away my 
blood, were there twenty brothers betwixt us: I have as 
much of my father in me, as*you; albeit, I confefs your 
coming before me is nearer to his reverence *. 

Oli. What, boy! 

Or/l. Come, come, elder brother, youare too young in 
this. : 

Oli, Wilt thou lay hands on me, villain? 

Orl. I am no villain®: I am the youngeft fon of fir 
Rowland de Boys; he was my father ; and he is thrice a 
villain, that fays, fuch a father begot villains: Wert thou 
not my brother, I would not take this hand from thy 
throat, till this other had pulled out thy tongue for fay- 
ing fo; thou haft rail’d on thyfelf. 

Adam. Sweet mafters, be patient; for your father’s re- 
memtbrance, be at accord, 


comedy, 1620, induces me to think that the reading of the old copy 
(saught ) and Dr. Johnfon’s explanation, are right : . 
«¢ —get you both in, and be zaught a while.” 

The fpeaker is a chamber-maid, and she addreffes herfelf to her 
miftrefs and her lover. Martone, 

7 — than him J am before knows mes] Mr. Pope and the fubfequent 
editors read—se ] am before; more correétly, but without authority. 
Our author is equally irregular in Macbeth : 

«¢ I am appointed Bim to murder yous” Matronr. 

8 —— your coming before me is nearer to bis reverence. ] The reverence 

due to my father is, in forme degree, derived to you, as the firft-born. 
WARBURTON. 

9 Iam no villains) The word villain is ufed by the elder brother, in 
its prefent meaning, for a worthle/s, svicked, or bloody man; by Or>’ 
lando in its original fignification, for a fellow of bafe extraétion. 

Jounson. 


Ou. 
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Oli. Let me go, I fay. 

Orl. IT will not, till I pleafe: you fhall hear me. My 
father charged you in his will to give me good educa- 
tion: you have train’d me like a peafant, obfcuring and 
hiding from me all gentleman-like vl the fpirit 
of my father grows ftrong in me, and I will no longer en- , 
dure it: therefore allow me fuch-exercifes as may become | 
a gentleman, or give me the poor allottery my father left | 
me by teftament ; with that I will go buy my fortunes. 

Oli. And what wilt thou do? beg, when that is fpent ? 
Weil, fir, get you in: I will not long be troubled with 
you: you fhall have fome part of your will: I pray you, 
leave me. ‘ 

Ori. I will no further offend you than becomes me for 
my good. ’ 

Oli, Get you with him, you old dog. 

Adam. Is old dog my reward? Moft true, I have lof 
my teeth in your fervice.—God be with my old matter, he 
would not have fpoke fuch a word. : 

[Z£xeunt ORLANDO and Adam. 

Oli, Is it even fo? Begin you to grow upon me? J will 
phyfick your ranknefs, and yet give no thoufand crowns 
neither. Holla, Dennis! 


Enter Dennis. 


Den, Calls your worfhip? ‘ 

Oli. Was not Charles, the duke’s wreftler, here to 
{peak with me? 

Dex. So pleafe you, he is here at the door, and impor- 
tunes accefs to you. 

Of, Call him'in, [Exit Dennis.]—’Twill be a good 
way ; and to-morrow the wreftling is. 

Enter CuHarees. 

Cha, Good-morrow to your worfhip. 

Oi. Good monfieur Charles !—-what’s the new news 
at the new court? 

Cha. There’s no news at the court, fir, but the old 
hews: that is, the old duke is banifh’d by his younger 
brother the new duke; and three or four loving lords 
have put themfelves into voluntary exile with him, whofe 

lands 
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’ lands and revenues enrich the new duke; therefore he 
gives them good leave to wander. 

Of. Can you tell, if Rofalind, the duke’s daughter *, 
be banifh’d with her father? 

Cha. O, no; for the duke’s daughter, her coufin, fo 
loves her,—being ever from their cradles bred together, 
pn fhe would 3 have followed her exile, or have died 
to ftay behind her. She is at the court, and no lefs be~ 
loved of her uncle than his own daughter; and nevertwo 
ladies loved as they do. 

Oli. Where will the old duke live? 

Cha. They fay, he is already in the foreft of Arden‘, 
and a many merry men with hiu&; and there they live like 
the old Robin Hood of England: they fay, many young 
gentlemen flock to him every day; and fleet the time 
carelefly, as they did in the golden world. 

Oh. What, you wreftle to-morrow before the new duke ? 

Cha, Marry, do I, fir; and I came to acquaint you 
with a matter. I am given, fir, fecretly to underftand, 
that. your fc er brother Orlando hath a difpofition to 
come in difguis’d againft me to try a fall: To-morrow, 
fir, I wreftle for my credit ; and he that efeapes me with- 


1 = the duke's daugbter,) is e. the banifhed duke’s daughter. 

. Matone, 

2 — for the duke's daughter,] i. e+ the ufurping duke’s daughter, 
The wofds which follow, ber coufin, as Mr. Heath has obferved, fuffi- 
ciently point out the perfon meant. Sir T. Hanmer ready here—-the 
new duke’s; and in the preceding fpeech—the o/d duke’s daughter 5 
but in my opinion unnecefiarily. The ambiguous wfe of the word duke 
in thefe paffages is much in our author’s manner, Martone. 

3 —— that the would—] The old copy reads——be would. Corrected 
by the editor of the third folio Martone. 

4 —in the foe of Arden,} Ardenne is a foreft of confiderable ex- 
tent in French Flanders, lying near the Meufe, and between Charle~ 
mont and Rocroy. It is mentioned by Spenfer in his Colin Clout’s come 
home again, 1595: 

“6 Into a foreft wide and wafte he came, 
st Where ftore he heard to be of favage prey ; 
&€ So wide a foreft, and fo watte as this, 
** Not famous Ardeyn, nor foul Arlo is.” 
But our author was furnifhed with the fcene of his play by Lodge’s 
Novel, Matone. 
out 
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out fome broken limb, fhall acquit him well. Your bro- 
ther is but young, and tender; and, for your love, I 
would be loth to foil him, as I muft, for my own honour, 
if he come.in: therefore, out of my love to you, I came 
hither to acquaint you withal; that either you might ftay 
him from his intendment, or brook fuch difgrace well as 
he fhall run into; in that it is a thing of his own fearch, 
and altogether againit my will. 

Oli. Charles, I thank thee for thy love to me, which 
thou fhalt find I will moft kindly requite. I had myfelf 
notice of my brother’s purpofe herein, and have by un- 
derhand means eens § to diffuade him from it ; but he 
is refolute. I’) tell thee¢ Charles,— it is the ftubborneft 
young fellow of France; full of ambition,+an envious 
emulator of every man’s good parts, a fecret and villain- 
ous contriver againft me his natural brother; therefore 
ufe thy difcretion; I had as*lief thou didft break his 
neck, ‘as his finger; and thou wert beft look to’t; for if 
thou doft him any flight difgrace, or if he do not mightily 
grace himfelf on thee, he will practife againft thee by 
poifon; entrap thee by fome treacherous device ; and 
never leave thee, till he hath ta’en thy life by fome in- 
direét means or other: for, I affure thee, and almoit with 
tears I {peak it, there is not one fo young and fo villain- 
ous this day living. I {peak but brotherly of him ; but 
fhould I anatomize him to thee as he is, I muft blush and 
weep, and thou mutt look pale and wonder. 

Cha. I am heartily glad I came hither to you: If he 
come to-morrow, I’ll give him his promt If ever he 
go alone again, P’ll never wreftle for prize more. And 
fo, God keep your worfhip ! [ Exit. 

Oli. F Wa pa Charles.—Now will ftir this game- 
fter: I hope, I fhall fee an end of him ; for my foul, yet 
I know not why, hates nothing more than he. Yet he’s 
gentle; never fchool’d, and yet learned ; full of noble 
device; of ail forts enchantingly beloved; and, indeed, 
fo much in the heart of the von and efpecially of my 
own people, who beft know him, that I am altogether 
mifprifed: but it fhall not be fo long; this wreftler thal] 

clear 
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elear all: nothing remains, but that I kindle the boy 
thither, which now I’ll go about. [Exit 


SGENE- i. 
A Lawn before the Duke’s Palace. 


Enter Rosatinp and Ceuta. 


Cel. I pray thee, Rofalind, fweet my coz, be merry. 

Ro/. Dear Celia, I fhow more mirth than I am miftrefs 
of; and would you yet I were merrier5? Unlefs you could 
teach me to forget a banifh’d father, you muft not learn 
me how to remember any extraordinary pleafure. 

Cel. Herein, I fee, thou loveft me not with the full 
weight that I love thee: if my uncle, thy banifh’d fa- 
ther, had banifh’d thy uncle, the duke my father, fo 
thou hadft been ftill with me, I could have taught my 
love to take thy father for mine ; fo would’ft thou, if the 
truth of thy love to me were fo righteoufly temper’d as 
mine is to thee. 

Rof. Well, I will forget the condition of my eftate, to 
rejoice in yours. 

Cel. You know, my father hath no child but I, nor 
none is like to have; and, truly, when he dies, thou 
flialt be his heir: for what he hath taken away from thy 
father perforce, I will render thee again in affection; by 
mine honour, I will; and when I break that oath, let me 
turn monfter: therefore, my {weet Rofe, my dear Rofe, 
be merry. 

Ref. From henceforth I will, coz, and devife fports : let 
me fee; What think you of falling in love? 

Cel. Marry, I pr’ythee, do, to make fport withal: but 
love no man in good earneft; nor no further in {port 
neither, than with fafety of a pure blufh thou may’ ft in 
honour come off again. 

Rof. What fhall be our fport then? 

Cel. Let us fit and mock the good houfewife, Fortune, 


5 == I were merrier ?] I, which was inadvertently omitted in the old 
Copy, was inefrted by Mr. Pope, Maroxe, 
from 
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from her wheel ®, that her gifts may henceforth be bee 
ftowed equally. 

Rof. Y would, we could do fo; for her benefits are 
mightily mifplaced: and the bountiful blind woman doth 
mott miftake in her gifts to women. 

Ge/. ’Tis true; for thofe, that) fhe makes fair, fhe 
{carce makes honeft; and thofe, that fhe makes honeft, } 
fhe makes very ill-favour’dly. 

Ro. Nay, now thou goeft from fortune’s office to na~ 
ture’s : fortune reigns in gifts of the world, not in the 
lineaments of nature. 


Enter Tgucusrone. 

Cel. No? When nature hath made a fair creature, ma 
She not by fortune fall into the fire? —Though nature eth 
given us wit to flout at fortune, hath not fortune fent in 
this fool to cut off the argument? 

Ro/. Indeed, there is Rctane too hard for nature ; when 
fortune makes nature’s natural the cutter off of nature’s 
wit. 

Cei. Peradventure, this is not fortune’s work neither, 
but nature’s ; who perceiveth our natural wits too dull 
to reafon of fuch goddeffes, and hath fent 7 this natural 
for our whetftone: for always the dulnefs of the fool is 
the whetitone of the wits.—How now, wit? whither wan- 
der you? a 

ouch. Miftrefs, you muft come away to your father. 

Cel. Were you made the meffenger? 

Touch. No, by mine honour; but I was bid to come 
for you. 


6 — mock the _ houfewife, Fortune, from her wheel,] The wheel of 
Fortune is not the wheel of a boufewife. Shak{peare has confounded 
Fortune, whofe wheel only figures uncertainty and viciffitude, with the 
deftiny that fpins the thread of life, though not indeed with a wheel. 
Jounson, 
Shak{peare is very fond of this idea, He has the fame in Antony 
and Cleopatra : 


57a. and rail fo bigh, 
“© That the falfe bou ifes Fortune, break ber wheel.” STEEVe 
7 —and hath fent—] And is not in the old copy, This flight 
‘emendation js the prefent editor's; MALONE. 

Ry. 
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Rof. Where learned you that oath, fool ? 

Touch, Of a certain knight, that fwore by his honour 
they were good pancakes, and fwore by his honour the 
muitard was naught: now, I'll ftand to it, the pancakes 
were naught, and the muftard was good; and yet was 
not the knight forfworn. 

Cel. How prove you that, in the great heap of your 
_ knowledge ? 

Ro. Ay, marry; now unmuzzle your wifdom. 

Touch. Stand you both forth now: ftroke your chins, 
and {wear by your beards that I am a knave. 

Cel, By our beards, if we had them, thou art. 

Touch. By my knavery, if*l had it, then I were: but 
if you {wear by that that is not, you are not forfworn : 
no more was this knight, fwearing by his honour, for he 
never had any ; or fhe had, he had fworn it away, be- 
fore ever he faw thofe pancakes or that muftard. 

Cel. Pr’ythee, who is’t that thou mean’ft? 

Touch. One that old Frederick, your father, loves*. 

Ro/. My father’s love is enough to honour him. Enough: 
fpeak no more of him; you'll be whip’d for taxation %, 
one of thefe days. 

Touch. The more pity, that fools may not {peak wifely 
what wife men do foolifhly. 


8 Owe that old Frederick, st ing foves.| Frederick is here clearly 
a miftake, as appears by the anfwer of Rofalind, to whom Tonchftone 
addrefles himfelf, though the queftion was put to him by Celia. I 
fuppofe fome abbreviation was ufed in the Mf. for the name of the 
rightful, or old duke, as he is called, [perhaps Fer. for Ferdinand,] 
which the tranfcriber or printer converted into Frederick. Fernardyne 
is one of the perfons introduced in the novel on which this comedy is 
founded. Mr. Theobald folves the difficulty by giving the next {peck 
to Celia, inftead of Rofalind ; but there is too much of filial warmth 
in it for Celia :—-befides, why fliould her father be called o/d Frederick ? 
Jt appears from the laft icene of this play that this was the name of 
the younger brother. Marone. . 

9 — for taxation,] For cenfure, or fatire. So, dn Much ado about 
nothing: “+ Niece, you tax Signior Benedick too much; but hell be 
meet with you," Again, in the play before us : 

« am my saning \ike a wildgoofe ficsem”. MALond. 


Cel. 
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Cel. By my troth, thou fay’ft true: for fince the little 
wit, that fools have, was filenced’, the little foolery, that 
wife men have, makes a great fhow. Here comes Mon- 
fieur Le Beau. 

Enter Le Beav. 

Rof. With his mouth full of news. 

Cel. Which he will put on us, as pigeons feed their 
young. : 

Ro: Then thall we be news-cramm’d. 

Cel. All the better ; we fhall be the more marketable. 
Bon jour, Monfieur le Beau; what’s the news? 

Le Beau. Fair princefs, you have loft much gaod fport. 

Cel, Sport? of what coldur? 

Le Beau. What colour, madam? How fhall I anfwer you? 

Rof. As wit and fortune will. 

Touch. Or as the deftinies decree. 

Cel. Well faid; that was laid on with a trowel *, 

Touch. Nay, if I keep not my rank,— 

Rof. Thou lofeft thy old fmell. 

Le Beau. You amaze me, ladies?: I would have told 
you of good wreftling, which you have loft the fight of. 

Rof. Yet tell us the manner of the wreftling, 

Le Beau. I will tell you the beginning, and, if it pleafe 
your ladyfhips, you may fee the end; for the beit is yet 
to do; and here, where you are, they are coming to 
perform it. : 

Cel. Well,—the beginning, that is dead and buried. 

Le Beau. There comes an old man and his three fons,— 

Cel. I could match this beginning with an old tale. 


1 — fince the little wit, that fools bave, was filenced,] Shakfpeare 
probably alludes to the ufe of fools or jeffers, who for fome ages had 
been allowed in all courts an unbridled liberty of cenfure and mockery, 
and about this time began to be lefs tolerated. Jownson, 

2 — laid on with a wel I {uppofe the meaning is, that there is 
too h¢avy a mafs of big words laid upon a flight fubjeCt. Jounson. 

This is a proverbial expreffion, which is generally ufed to fignify @ 
glaring falfoood. See Ray's Proverbs. STEEVENS. ‘ 

3 You amaze me, ladies :] To amaze, here, is not to aftonifh or ftrike 
with wonder, but to perplex ; to confufc, fo as to put out of the in- 
tended narrative. JoHNSON. 

Le Bean. 
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Le Beau. Three proper * young men, of excellent growth 
and prefence -— 

Rof. With bills‘on their necks,—Be it Anown unto all 
men by thefe presents > ,— 

Le Beau. The eldeft of the three wreftled with Charies, 
the duke’s wreftler ; which Charles in a moment threw 
him, and broke three of his ribs, that there is little hope 
of life in him: fo he ferved the fecond, and fo the third; 
Yonder they lie ; the poor old man, their father, making 
fuch pitiful dole over them, that all the beholders take 
his part with weeping. 

Rof. Alas ! 

Touch. But what is the fpor®, monfieur, that the la- 
dies have loft? 

Le Beau. Why this, that I fpeak of. 

Touch. Thus men may grow wifer every day! it is. 
the firft time that ever I heard, breaking of ribs was {port 
for ladies. 

Cel. Or 1, I promife thee. 

Rof. But is there any elfe longs to fee this broken mu- 
fick in his fides ©? is there yet anotker dotes upon rib- 
breaking ? Shall we fee this wreftling, coufin ? 

Ls Beau. 

4 — proper] That is, handfome. See p.34. Martone, 

5 With bills on their necks ;—Be it known unto all men by thefe prea 
JSentsy—JeDr.Warburcon thinks, that there is an equivoque intended be« 
tween a legal inftrument, and the weapon called a bill, The former 
” undoubtedly was in our author’s thotghts, In his time a di/l wasa 
common term for a fingle bond in Englith, of which the firft words are, 
Know all men by thefe prefents. The paflage cited from Lodge's Refa- 
‘ynde adds forme fupport to the fuppofition that he had the other fenfe of 
the word alfo in view. To carry on the neck, (not on the Jooulders) 
was the phrafeology of his time. So, (as Dr. Farmer has obferveds) 
in the novel which furnifhed Shakfpeare with the plot of this commas 
“« Ganimede on a day fitting with Aliena, (the aflumed names, as in 
play,) caft up hereye, and faw where Rofader came pacing toward them, 
with his foreft-bill on bis neckes” Again in Gorboducke, 1 569 § «“ Enter 
one, bearing a bundle of fagots on his neck.” Dr. Johnfon is of opinion 
(in which I do not agree with him) that the «vole conceit is in the 
refemblance of prefence and prefentss Dr. F. thinks that ** Witb bills on 
their necks,” fhould be the conclufion of Le Beau’s fpeech, Matonz- 

& — 10 fee this broken mufick in bis fides ? | See is the colloquial term 

You. IL K for 
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Le Beau. You mutt, if you ftay here: for here is the 
place appointed for the wreftling, and they are ready to 
perform it. F ‘ 
Cel. Yonder, fure, they are coming: Let us now ftay 
and fee it. 


Flourifo. Enter Duke Freveaiex, Lords, ORLANDO, 
CuaRLes, and Attendants. 


Duke F. Come on: fince the youth will not be entreat- 
ed, -his own peril on his forwardnefs. 

Rof. Is yonder the man ? ’ 

Le Beau. Even he, madam. 

4 Cel. Alas, he is too, young: yet he looks faccefs- 
ully. 

Duke F. How now, daughter, and coufin? “are you crept 

hither to fee the wreftling? 

Ro. Ay, my liege, fo pleafe you give us leave. 

Duke F. You will take little delight in it, I can tell 
ou, there is fuch odds-in the men’: In pity of the chal- 
enger’s youth, I would fain difluade him, but he will not 

be entreated: Speak to him, ladies; fee if you can 
move him. 

Cel. Call him hither, good Monfieur Le Beau. 

Duke F. Do fo; Ul not be by. {Duke goes apart. 

Ze Beau. Monfieur the challenger, the princefles call 
for you®. ; 

Orl. I attend them with all refpeé and duty. a 
for perception or experiment. So we fay every day, /ee if the water be 
hot; 1 will fee which is the beft time; the has tried, and fees that fhe 
cannotliftit. In this fenfe feemay be here ufed. Rofalind hints at a 
whimfical fimilitude between the feries of ribs gradually fhortening, 
and fome mufical inftruments, and therefore calls broken ribs, broken 
muficke JOHNSON. 

This probably alludes to the pipe of Pan, which confifting of reeds 
of unequal Jength, and gradually leflening, bore fome refemblance to 
the ribs ofa man. Mason. 

7? =~ odds in the men:] Sir T, Hanmer. In the old editions, the 
man. Jounson. 

8 — rhe princeffes call for you.] The old copy readsexthe princefe 
calls, Correéted by Mr. Theobald. Marons. 

Ref. 
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Rof. Young man, have you challenged Charles the 
wreftler 9? 

Ori, No, fair princefs; he is the general challenger: 
I come but in, as others do, to try with him the itrength 
of my youth. 

Ce/. Young gentleman, your {pirits are too bold for 
your years: You have feen cruel: proof of this man’s 
ftrength : if you faw yourfelf with your eyes, or knew your- 
felf with your judgment’, the fear of your adventure would 
counfel you to a more equa! enterprife. We pray you, 
for your own fake, to embrace your own fafety, and give 
over this attempt. > . 

Rof. Do, young fir; your reputation fhall not there- 
fore be mifrited we will make it our fuit to the duke, 
that the wreftling might not go forward. 

Ori. I befeech you, punith me not with your hard 
thoughts ; wherein I confefs me much guilty*, to deny fo 
fair and excellent ladies any thing. But let your fair 
eyes, and gentle wifhes, go with me to my trial: where- 
in if I be foil’d, there is but one fhamed that was never 
gracious ; if kill’d, but one dead that is willing to be fo: 
I thall do my friends no wrong, for I have none to lament 
me; the world no injury, for in it I have nothing ; only » 
in the world I fill up a place, which may be better fup- 
plied i I have made it empty. 

Rof. The little ftrength that I have, I would it were 

“with you. 


9 — bave you challenged Charles the wrefiler 2] This wreftling match 
is minutely deferibed in Lodge’s Rofalynde, 1 59°. jeer : 

¥ —if you faw yourself with your eyes, or knew yourfelf with your 
jadgnove] If Se carta «4 bisa eed iepiolertiad, faye a princefiy 
with the {pirit of enterprife, if you could ufe your own eyes to fee, or 
your own judgment to know yourfelf, the fear of your adventure would 
counfel yous. JOHNSON. : 

2 — punifh me not with your bard thoughts ; wherein I confefs my- 
felf much guilty, &c.] The meaning I think is, « punith me not with 
your unfavourable opinion (of my abilities); which, howewer, I con- 
Sofi, I deferve to incur, for denying fuch fair ladies any requeft.” The 
expreffion ie licentious, but our author’s plays furnith many fuch. 

Maton, 
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Cel. And mine to eke out hers. ‘i 
Rof. Fare you well: Pray heaven I be deceived in 
ou ! ' 
: Cel. Your heart’s defires be with you! 

Cha. Come, where is this young gallant, that is fo de- 
firous to lie with his mother earth 

Orl. Ready, fir; but his will hath in it a more modeft 
working. ; 

Duke F. You fhall try but one fall, 

Cha. No, I warrant your grace ; you fhall not entreat 
him to a fecond, that have fo mightily perfuaded him 
from a firft. 

Orl. You mean to mock me after; you fhould not have 
mock’d me before: but come your ways. ‘ 

Rof. Now, Hercules be thy fpeed, young man ! 

Cel. I would I were invifible, to catch the ftrong fel- 
low by the leg! [Cuarues aad ORLANDO wrefile, 

Rof. O excellent young man ! . 

Cel. If I had a thunderbolt in mine eye, I can tell 
who fhould down. [CHarRues is thrown. Shout. 

Duke F, No more, no more. 

Orl. Yes, I befeech your grace; I am not. yet well 
breathed. 

Duke F, How dof thou, Charles? 

Le Beau. He cannot fpeak, my lord. ; 

Duke F. Bear him away. What is thy name, young 
man? = 

Orl. Orlando, my liege ; the youngeft fon of fir Row- 
landde Boys. . 

Duke F. I would, thou hadft been fon to fome man elfe. 
The world efteem’d thy father honourable, 

But I did find him {till mine enemy : 
Thou fhould’ft have better pleas’d me with this deed, 
Hadft thou defcended from another honfe. 
But fare thee well ; thou art a gallant youth ; 
I would, thou hadft told me of another father. 
[Exeunt Duke Frev. Train, and Le Beaws 

Cel. Were I my father, coz, would I do this ? 

Ori. I am more proud to be fir Rowland’s fon, 

His 


¥ . 
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His youngeft fon’? ;.-and would. not change that calling, 
To be adopted heir to Frederick. ; 

Rof. My father lov’d fir Rowland as his foul, 
And all the world was of my father’s mind: 
Had I before known this young man his fon, 
I fhould have given him tears unto entreaties, 
Ere he fhould thus have ventur’d, 

Ce]. Gentle coufin, 
Let us go thank him, and encourage him: 
My father’s rough and envious difpofition 
Sticks me at heart.—Sir, you have well deferv’d : 
If you do keep your promifes in love, 
But juftly, as you have exceeded all promife, 
Your miftrefs*fhall be happy. 

Ref. Gentleman, [Giving him a chain from ber neck, 
Wear this for me; one out of fuits with fortune ¢ ; 
That could give more, but that her hand lacks means. 
Shall we go, coz? 

Cel. Ay :—Fare you well, -fair gentleman. 

Or/. CanI not fay, I thank you? My better parts 
Are all thrown down ; and that which here ftands up, 
Is but a quintaine, a mere lifelefs block 5. 

Ref. 


3 His youngeft fon i] The words * than to be defcended from ang 
other houf, however high,” muft be underftuod, Orlando is replying 
0 the duke, who is juft gone out, and had faidy 
Thou fhould’ft have better pleas’d me with this deed, 
Hadft thou defcended from another houfe. Matone. 

4 out of fuits with fortune,] I believe means, turned-out of her 
fervice, and itripp'd of her livery. Srzevens. 

So afterwards Celia fays, ‘¢—but turning thefe jefts out of fervite, 
{et us talk in good earneft.” Maron, : 

5 Is but a quintaine, a mere lifele(s block.] A guintaine was a poh or 
butt fet up for feveral kinds of martial exercifes, againft whi ey 
threw their darts and exercifed their arms, The allufion is beautiful. 
fam, fays Orlando, only a quintaine, a Jifelefs block on which love only 
exercises bis arms in jeft; the great difparity of condition between Rofa- 
lind and me not fuffering me to bope that love will ever makea ferious 
Matter of it. WARBURTON. 

Dr, Warburton’s explanation would, I think, have been Jefs excep- 

K3 tionable, 


™ ¢ 
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Rof. He calls us back: My pride fell with my for- 
tunes : : 4 


_ ru 
tionable, had it been more fimple: yet he is here charged with a fault 
of which he is feldom guilty, want of refinement. “ This,” fays Mr, 
Guthrie, « is but an imperteét (to call iz noworfe) explanation of a bean- 
tiful paflage. The guintaine was not the object of the darts and arms ; 
it was a ftake, driven into a field, upon which were hung a fhield and 
trophies of war, at which they fhot, darted, or rode with a lance. 
When the fhield and trophies were all thrown down, the quintaine re- 
mained. Without this information, how could the reader underftand 
the allufion of—- my better. parts 

*¢ Are all thrown down.” 

In the prefent edition I havesavoided as much as poffible all kind of 
controverfy ; but in thofe cafes where errors by having been long adopt- 
ed are become inveterate, it becomes in fome meafure neceflary to the 
enforcement of truth. 

It is a common but a very dangerous miftake, to fuppofe, that the 
interpretation which gives moft fpirit to a paffage is the true one. in 
confequence of this notion two paflages of our author, one in Macbeth, 
and another in O¢hel/o, have been refined, as I conceive, into a meaning 
that, I believe, was not in his thoughts. If the moft fpirited interpre- 
tation that can be imagined, happens to be inconfifteat with his general 
manner, and the phrafeology both of him and his contemporaries, or to 
be founded on a cuftom which did not exift in his age, moft afluredly it 
ig afalfe interpretation. Of the latter kind is Mr, Guthrie’s explana- 
tion’of the paflage before us. 

The military exercife of the guintaine is as ancient as the time of the 
Romans; and we find from Mathew Paris, that it fubfifted in England 
in the thirteenth century. ‘¢ Tentoria variis ornamentorum ‘generibus 
venuftantur ; terre infixis fudibus feuta apponuntur, quibus in crafti- =» 
num guintane ludus, {cilicet equeftris, exerceretur." M. Paris, ad 
ann. 1253. Thefe probably were the very words that Mr. Guthrie 
had in contemplation. But Mathew Paris made no part of Shakfpeare’s 
library; nor is it at all material to our prefent point what were the 
cuftoms of any century preceding that in which he lived. In his time 
without any doubt the Quintaine was not a military exercife of tilting, 
but a mere ruftick fport. So Minfheu, in his Drier. 1617: * A guintaine 
or quintelle, a game in requeft at marriages, when Jac and Tom, Dic, 
Hob and Will ftrive for the gay garland.” So alfo Randolph at fome- 
what a later period [Poems, 1642. ] : 

«© Foot-ball with us may be with them [the Spaniards] balloone 5 
«© As they at ti/ts, fo we at guintaine runae 3 
*¢ And thofe old paftimes relith beft with me, 
6 That have leaft art, and mott fimplicitie.” 
But 
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I'll afk him what he would :—Did you call, fir ?— 
Sir, you have wreftled well, and overthrown 
More than your enemies. 
Cel. Will you go, coz? 
Rof. Have with you :—Fare you well. 
[Exeunt Rosautnp and Certa. 
Orl. What paffion hangs thefe weights upon my tongue? 
I cannot eal to her, yet ihe urg’d conference. 


Enter Le Beauv. 


O poor Orlando! thou art ovérthrown ; 

Or Charles, or fomething weaker, mafters thee. 
Le Beau. Good fir, I doin triendfhip counfel you 

To leave tltis place: Albeit you have felerv'd 

High commendation, true applaufe, and love ; 


But old Stowe has put this matter beyond a doubt; for in his Sur- 
véY or Lonpvon, printed only two years before this play appeared, he 
has given us the figure of a quintaine, as reprefented in the margin. 

«I have feen (fays he) a Quinten fet up on 
Cornehill, by the Leaden Hall, where the . 
attendants on the lords of merry difports Y= 
have runne, and made greate paftime ; for 
hee that hit not the broad end of the quin- 
ten was of all men Jaughed to feorne; and 
hee that hit it full, if he rid not the fatter, 
had a found blow in his necke with a bagge 
full of fand hanged on the otherend.”” Here, 
we fee, were no fhields hung, no trophies of ———— 
war to be thrown down. ‘ The great ™ 
defign of the fport,” fays Dr. Plott in his Hist. of Oxrorpsurre, * is 
to try both man and horfe, and to break the board ; which whoever does, 
is for the time Princeps juventutis."—Shakf{peare’s fimiles feldom cor- 
tefpond on both fides. * My better parts being all thrown down, my 

outhful {pirit being fubdued by the power of beauty, 1 am now (fays Or- 
Tando) as inanimate as a en quintaine is (not when its better parts 
are thrown down, but as that lifelefs block is at all times).” Such, per-~ 
haps, is the meaning. If however the words, ‘‘ better parts,” are to be 
applied to the quintaine, as well as to the fpeaker, the board above- 
mentioned, and not any /bield or trophy, muft have been alluded to, 

Our autkor has in Macbeth ufed * my better part of man” for manly 

rite 
f *€ Accurfed be the tongue that tells me fo, 

For it has cow'd my — part of mans” Matrong. 


4 Yet 
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Yet fuch is now the duke’s condition®, 
That he mifconftrues all that you have done: 
The duke is humourous ; what he is, indeed, 
More fuits you to conceive, than me to {peak of’. 
Or/. I thank you, fir: and, pray you, tell me this s 
Which of the two was daughter of the duke 
. That here was at the wreftling? 
, LeBeau, Neither his daughter, if we judge by man- 
ners ; 
But yet, indeed, the fmaller* is his daughter: 
The other is daughter to the bamifh’d duke, 
And here detain’d by her yfurping uncle, 
Te keep his daughter company ; whofe loves | 
Are dearer than the natural bond of fifters. 
But I can tell you, that of late this duke 
Hath ta’en difpleafure ’gainft his gentle niece ; 
Grounded upon no other argument, 
But that the people praife her for her virtues, 
And pity her for her good father’s-fake ; 
And, on my life, his malice ’gainft the lady 
Will fudenly break forth.—Sir, fare you well; 
Hereafter, in a better world than this, 
J thall defire more love and knowledge of you. 


© — the duke’s condition, ] The word condition means character, tems 
per, difpofitiones So Anthonio, the merchant of Venice, is calléd by his 
friend the bef-candition’d man. Jounson. 
7 — than me to fpeak of.] The old copy hasthan I, Cozre&ted by 
Mr, Rowe. Marone. 
8 — rhe fmaller—-] The old copy reads—the taller. STEEVENS. 
For the emendation now made the prefent editor is anfwerable, Some 
change is abfolutely neceflary, for Rofalind, in a fubfequent icene, ex- 
prefsly fays that fhe is ** more than common fa//,” and afligns that as 
areafon for her affuing the drefs of a man, while her coufin Celia 
retained her female apparel. Again, in AQ IV. ic. iii. Celia is de- 
fcribed by thefe words—“‘ the woman /ow, and browner than her bro- 
ther;”” i.e. Rofalind. Mr. Popereads— the fborter is his daughter ;” 
which has been admitted in all the fubfequent editions: but fureiy 
Porter and taller could never have been confounded by either the eye or 
theear. The prefent emendation, it is heped, has a preferable claim 
to a place in the text, as being much nearer to the corrupted Homer 
ALONE, 


Ori. 
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Ori, I reft much bounden to you: fare you well ! 
[£xit Le Beau. 
Thys muft I from the fmoke into the fmother ; 
From tyrant duke, untoa tyrant brother :— 
But heavenly Rofalind! [ Exit. 


SCENE Il. 


A Room in the Palace. 
Enter Cevia and Rosarinp. 


Cel. Why, coufin; why, Rofalind ;—Cupid have mer- 
cy !—Not a word? : 

Ro/. Ndt one to throw at a dog. 

Cel. No, thy words are too precious to be caft away 
upon curs, throw fome of them at me; come, lame me 
with reafons. 

Rof. Then there were two coufins laid up; when the 
one fhould be lamed with reafons, and the other mad 
without any. 

Ce/. Butis all this for your father? 

Rof. No, fome of it is my child’s father: O, how 
full of briars is this working-day world ! 

Cel, They are but burs, coufin, thrown upon thee in 
holyday foolery ; if we walk not in the trodden paths, our 
very petticoats will catch them, 

Ro. I could fhake them off my coat ; thefe burs arein 
my heart. 

Cel. Hem them away. 

Rof. I would try ; nf I could cry hem, and have him. 

Cel, Come, come, wreltle with thy affections. 

ate O, they take the part of a better wreftler than 
myftelf, 

Cel. O, a good wifh upon you! you will try in time, 
im defpight of a fall.—But, ——s thefe jefts out of fer- 
vice, let us talk in good earneft: Is it poffible on fucha 


S — for my child’s father :] i.e. for hig whom I hope to marry, 
and have children by. THEOBALD. 


fudden 
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fudden you fhould fall into fo ftrong a liking with old fir 
Rowland’s youngeft fon ? . 

Rof. The duke my father lov’d his father — ‘ 

Cel. Doth it therefore enfue, that you fhould love his 
fon dearly ? By this kind of chafe*, I fhould hate him, 
for bad father hated his father dearly ; yet I hate not Or- 
lando. 

.Rof. No, faith, hate him not, for my fake. 

Cel. Why fhould I not ? doth he not deferve well *? 


Enter Duke Freverick, with Lords. 


Rof. Let me love him for that; and do you love him, 
becaufe I do :—Look, here comes the duke. 

Cel. With his eyes full of anger. : 

Duke F. Miftrefs, difpatch you with your fafeft hafte, 
And get you from our court. 

Rof. Me, uncle? 

Duke F. You, coufin : 
Within thefe ten days if that thou be’ft found 
So near our publick court as twenty miles, 
Thou dieft for it. 

Ro/. I do befeech your grace, 
Let me the knowledge of my fault bear with me: 
If with myfelf I hold intelligence, 
Or have acquaintance with mine own defires ; ‘ 

1 By this kind of tbeles) That is, by this way of Pigg | the ar- 
goment. Dear is ufed by Shakfpeare in a double fenfe, for beloved, and 
for hurtful, bated, baleful. Both fenfes are authorifed, and both drawn 
from etymology ; but properly, delowed is dear, and hateful is dere. 
Rofalind ufes dearly in the good, and Celia in the bad fenfe. Jonnson. 

2 Why foould I not? doth be not oot well ?} Celia anfwers Ro- 
falind, (who had defired her ‘* not to bate Orlando, for her fake,”) as 
if the had faid—«« Jove him, for my fake:” to which the former replies, 
«© Why thould I zo¢ [i. ¢. love him] ? So, in the following paffage, ia 


King Heury VIII. 

“ Which of the peers 

«« Have uncontemn’d gone by him, or at leaft 

«¢ Sharply negleéted ?” 
uncontemn'd must be underftood as if the author had written—mnor con- 
temn’d; otherwife the fubfequent words would convey a meaning direét- 
ly contrary to what the fpeaker intends) Martone. 

If 
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If that I do not dream, or be not frantick, 
(As I do truft, I am not,) then, dear uncle, 
Never, fo much as in a thought unborn, 
Did I offend your highnefs. 
Duke F. Thus do all traitors ; 
If their purgation did confift in words, 
They are as innocent as grace itfelf :— 
Let it fuffice thee, that I truft thee not. 
Rof. Yet your miftruft cannot make me a traitor: 
Tell me, whereon the likelihoods depend. 
Duke F. Thou art thy father’s daughter, there’s enough, 
Rof. So was I, when your highnefs took his dukedom ; 
So was I, when your highnefs banifh’d him: 
Treafonis not inherited, my lord ; 
Or, if we did derive it from our friends, 
What’s that to me? my father was no traitor: 
Then, good my liege, miftake me not fo much, 
To think my poverty is treacherous. 
Cel. Dear overeign, hear me fpeak. 
Duke F. Ay, Celia; we ftay’d i for your fake, 
Elfe had fhe with her father rang’d along. 
Cel. I did not then entreat to have her ftay, 
It was your pleafure, and your own remorfe ; 
I was too young that time to value her, 
But now I know her : if the be a traitor, 
Why foam I; we ftill have flept together, 
Rofe at an inftant, learn’d, play’d, eat together ; 
And wherefoe’er we went, like Juno’s fwans, 
Still we went coupled, and infeperable. 
Duke F. She is toofubtie tor thee ; and her fmoothnefs, 
Her — filence, ae af Se 
Speak to the people, and they pi r. 
"Thou arta fool : 1 fhe robs thee of ae name ; 
And thou wilt fhow more bright, and feem more vir- 
tuous 3, 


39 


3 And thou will foow more bright, and feem more virtuous,] When 
fhe was feen alone, the would be more noted. Jonnson, 
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When fhe is gone: then open not thy lips ; 
Firm and irrevocable is my doom 
Which I have paft upon her ; the is banith’d. 4 
Ce]. Pronounce that fentence then on me, my liege $ 
I cannot live out of her company. - 
Duke F. You are a fool :—You, niece, provide yourfelf, 
If you out-{tay the time, upon mine honour, 
And in the greatnefs of my word, you die. 
Exeunt Duke Frup. and Lords. 
Cel. O my poor Rofalind! whither wilt thou go? 
Wilt thou change fathers ? I will give thee mine. 
I charge thee, be not thou mere griev’d than I am. 
Rof. I have more caufe. 
Ce/. Thou haft not, confin ; 
-Pr’ythee, be cheerful: know’ft thou not, the duke 
Hath banifh’d me his daughter? 
Rof. That he hath not, 
Cel. No? hath not? Rofalind Jacks then the love 
Which teacheth thee that thou and I am one*: 
Shall we be funder’d? thall we part, fweet girl? 
No ; let my father feek another heir. 
Therefore devife with me, how we may fly, 
Whither to go, and what to bear with us: 
And do not feek to take your change upon yous, 
To bear your griefs yourlelf, and leave me out ; ‘ 
For, by this heaven, now at our forrows pale, 
Say what thou canft, I’ll go along with thee. 
Ro. Why, whither fhall we go? 
Cel. To feek my uncle in the foreft of Arden. 
Rof. Alas, what danger will it be to us, 
Maids as we are, to travel forth fo far? ( 
Beauty provoketh thieves fooner than gold. 


A 





Rofalind lacks then the love 

Which teacheth thee that thou and I am one :] The fenfe of the 
eftablifhed text [which Dr. Warburton changed tomteacheth me—] is 
not remote or obfcure. Where would be the abfurdity of faying, You 

know not the law which teaches you to do right? ~Jounson. 
$ to take your change upon you,]i, e. to take your change or reverfe 
of fortune upon yourfelt, without any aid or participations M ae . 
- the 
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Ce]. V1 put myfelf in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber {mirch my face ®; 
The like do you; fo fhall we pafs along, 
And never ftir affailants. 
Rof. Were it not better, 
Becaufe that I am more than common tall, 
That I did fuit me all points like a man? 
A gallant curtle-ax? upon my thigh, 
A boar-fpear in my hand ; and (in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman’s fear there will) 
We’ll have a fwafhing and a martial outfide °; 
As many other mannifh cowards have, 
That do outface it with their femblances. 
Cel. What hall I call thee, when thou art a man? 
Rof. Vllhave no worfe a name than Jove’s own page 3 
And therefore look you call me Ganimed. 
But what will you be call’d? 
Ce/. Something that hath a reference to my ftate ; 
No longer Celia, but Aliena, 
Ref But, coufin, what if we affay’d to fteal 
The clownith fool out of your father’s court ? 
Would he not be a comfort to our travel ? 
Cel, He’ll go along o’er the wide world with me 5 
Leave me alone towoo him: Let’s away, 
And get our jewels and our wealth together ; 
Devife the fitteft time, and fafeft way 
To hide us from purfuit that will be made 
After my flight : Now go we in content * ; 
To liberty, and not to banifhment. 


© And with a kind of umber fmirch my face;] Umber is a dulky 
yellow-coloured earth, brought from Umbria in Italy. See a note on 
* the umber'd fires,” in K. Henry V. AQ TIT. Maronee 

7 == curtle-axe,] or cutlace, a broad fword. Jonson. 

8 — a fwathing and a martial outfide;] A fwafbing outfide is an 
appearance of noify, bullying valour. Swwafbing biow is ufed in Romeg 
and Fuliet. STEEVENS. 

* Now go we in content 3] The old copy reads—Now go in we con- 
tent. Correéted by the editor of the fecond folio. Iam not fure that 
the tranfpofition is neceflarye Our author might have ufed content as 
an adjective. MaLong, 
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ACTH. SCENE tt: 
The fore of Arden. ‘ 
Enter Duke fenior, Amizns, and other Lords, in the 


drefs of forefters. 

Duke S. Now, my co-mates, and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old cuftom made this life more fweet 
‘Than that of painted pomp? Are not thefe woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam ', 

The feafons’ difference ; as, the icy fang, 

And churlifh chiding of the winter’s wind ; 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body, « 
Even till I thrink with cold, I fmile, and fay,— 
This is no flattery: thefe are counfellors 

That feelingly perfuade me what I am. 

Sweet are the ufes of adverfity ; 

Which, like the to2d, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head*: 

And this our life, exempt from publick haunt, 


¥ Here feel we but the penalty of aig The old copy reads—=not 
the penalty. The emendation is Mr. Theobald’s. * But and not (he ob- 
ferves,) are often confounded in the old editions. The being fenfible of the 
-feafons’ difterence, (he adds) was the penalty alluded to, which the Duke 
acknowledges, * feelingly perfuades him what he is.” y 

As not has here taken the place of bus, fo, in Coriolanus, A& I. 

fc. iii. due is printed inftead of not : 
*« Cor. Ay, but mine own defire. 
<¢ y. Cit. How! mot your own defire?” Martone. 
2 Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, Mi 
Wears yet a precious jewel in bis bead :| It was the current opinion 
in Shakfpeare’s time, that in the head of an old toad was to be found a 
ftone, or pearl, to which great-virtues were afcribed. This ftone has 
been often fought, but nothing has been found more than accidental or 
haps morbid indurations of the full. . Jounson. 

Tn a book called 4 Green Foret, or a Natural Hiftory, &c. by John 
Maplett, 1567, is the following account of this imaginary gem: “ In 
this ftone is apparently feene verie often the verie ferme of a tode, with 
pn pees and coloured feete, but thofe uglye end defufedly. It is avail- 
able againft envenoming.” Pliny, in the 32d book of his Nat. Hifterys 
vafcribes many wonderful qualities to a bone found in the right fide of a 
‘oad, but makes no mention of any gemin itshead. STEEVENS. 


- Finds 
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Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in ftones, and good in every thing. 

Ami. I would not change it?: Happy is your grace, 
‘That can tranflate the ftubbornnefs of face 
Into fo quiet and fo {weet a ftile. 

Duke S. Come, fhall we go and kill us venifon ? 
And yet it irks me, the’poor ore fools *, 
Being native burghers of this defert city *, 
Should, in their own confines, with forked heads 5 
Have their round haunches gor’d. 

1. Lord. Indeed, my lord, 
The melancholy Jaques grieves at that ; 
And, in that kind, fwears yeu do more ufu 
Than doth your brother that hath banifh’d you. 
To-day my lord of Amiens, and myfelf, 
Did fteal behindhim, as he Jay along 
Under an oak *, whofe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood : 
To the which place a poor fequefter’d ftag, 
That from the hunters’ aim had ta’en a hurt, 
Did come to languish ; and, indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heav’d forth fuch groans, 


3 I would not change it:] Mr. Upton, not without probability, gives 
thefe words to the Duke, and makes Amiens begin: Happy is your 
grace. JOHNSON. 

* a rhe poor dappled fools,] See Vol. IT. pe233, ne®. Martone. 

4 — native burghers of this defert city,] In Sidney's Arcadia, the 
eer are called ‘* the wild burgeffes of the foreft.” Sreevens. 

A kindred expreffion is found in Lodge’s Rofalynde, 1590: 

«¢ About her wond'ring ftood 
“ The citizens o° the wood." 
Our author afterwards ufes this very phrafe+ 
«© Sweep on, you fat and greafy citizens.” MALont. 

S = with forked beads] i. ¢, with arrows, the points of which were 
barbed. STKEVENS. ' 

© as be lay along 

Onder an oak, &C. 
« There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
«« That wreathes its old fantaftick roots fo high, 
«© His liftlefs length at noon-tide would he ftretch, 
*€ And pore upon the brook that babbles by.” Gray's Elegy. 
STerven® 


That 
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That their difcharge did ftretch his leathern coat 
Almoft to burfting ; and the big round tears? 
Cours’d one another down his innocent nofe 
In piteous chafe: and thus the hairy fool, , 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on the extremeft verge of the fwift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. 

whew. But what faid Jaques? 
Did he not moralize this {peétacle ? 

1. Lord. O, yes, into a thoufand fimiles. 
Firft, for his weeping in the neediefs ream *; 
Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak’ ft a tefament 
As worldings do, giving thy Jum of more 
To that which had too much? : Then, being there alone, 
Left and abandon’d of his velvet friends"; 

Tis right, quoth he 3 thus mifery doth part 

The flux of company: Anon, acarelefs herd, 

Full of the pafture, jumps along by him, 

And never ftays to greet him; 4y,.quoth Jaques, 
Sweep on, you fat and greafy citizens 5 

"Tis juft the fafbion:-Wherefore,do you look 

Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there? 


7 = the big round tears &c,] It is faid in one of the marginal notes 
to a fimilar paflage in the 13th Song of Drayton’s Polyo/bion, that‘ the 
hart weepeth at his dying: his tears are held to be precious in«medi-- 
cine.” STEEVENS, 

8 — in the needlefs Bream ;] The ftream that wanted not fuch a fup- 
ply of moifture. The old copy has into, caught probably by the com- 
pofitor’s eye from the line above. The correction was made by Mr. 
Pope. MaLone. 

9 To that which bad toe much :} Old-Copy—too muft. Corrected 
by the editor of the fecond folio. Matone. . 

Shaicfpeare has almoft the fame thought in his Lower’s Complaint : 

“ in a river—— 
«< Upon whofe weeping margin fhe was fet, 
_ Like ufury, applying wet to wet.” 
Again, in K. Henry VI. P. WE. AG V. {co iv t 
«¢ With tearful eyes add water to the feay 
«© And give more ftrength to char which bath too much. STEEV. 

3 = of bis velvet friends ;) The old copy has friexd. Corrected by 

Mr. Rowe. Marone. ; 





Thus 
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Thus moft invettively he pierceth through ‘ 
The body of country *, city, court, 
Yea, and of this our life: fwearing, that we 
Are there ufurpers, tyrants, and what’s Worle, 
To fright the animals, and to kill them up, 
In their affign’d and native dwelling place. ’ 
Duke §. And did you leave him in this contemplation ? 
z. Lord. We did, my lord, weeping and commenting 
Upon the fobbing deer. 
Duke S, Show me the ay 3 
I love to cope him 3 in thefe fullen fits, ‘ 
For then he’s full of matter. 


1. Lord. Vl bring you to him firaight. [Exeunt. » 
SCENE Il. 


A Room in the Palace. 
Enter Duke Freverick, Lords, and Attendants. 


Duke F, Can it be poflible, that no man faw them ? 
It cannot be: fome villains of my court 
Are of confent and fafferance in this. 

1. Lord, 1 cannot hear of any that did fee her. 
The ladies, her attendants of her chantber, 
Saw her a-bed ; and, in the morning early, - 
They found the bed untreafur’d of their miftrefs. 

-2. Lird. My lord, the roynifh clown +, at whom fo oft 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is alfo miffing. 

Hefperia, the princefs’ gentlewoman, 
Confeffes, that the fecretly o’er-heard 


2 The body of country] Country is here ufed as a trifyllablee So 
again, in Twelfth Nighe : 

« The like of him. Know’ft thou this country?” 

The editor of the fecond folio, who appears to -hilve been utterly ig- 
norant of our author's phrafeology and metre, reads—The body of the - 
country, &ce which has been followed by all the fubfequent editors. 

“ ‘ ani Matone. 

3 == to copebim] To encounter him 5 to engage withhim. Jonuws. 

4 — the pew clown,} Roynifh from rogneux, Fr. man Jame 
We are not to fuppofe the word is literally employed by Shakipeare, but 
in the fame fenfe that the French ftill ufe caropee, a term of which Mo- 
Lisre is not very {paring in fome of his pieces. STexvens. 


ou. III, L Your 
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Your daughter and her coufin much commend 
The parts and graces of the wreftler 5 
That did but lately foil the finewy Charles 5 
And fhe believes, wherever they are gone, 
That youth is furely in their company. 
Duke F. Send to his brother ; feteh that gallant hither ; 
Hf he be abfent, bring his brother to me, 
VU make him find him: do this fuddenly ; 
And let not fearch and inquifition quail ° 
To bring again thefe foolifh runaways. fExexxt. 


SCE NN E Hi. 
Before Oliver’s Hou/e. 3 
Enter ORLANDO and ADAM, meeting. 
Orl. Who’s there ? 
Adam. What! my young mafter?—-O, my gentle 
mafter, ~ 
©, my fweet mafter, O you memory? 
Of old fir Rowland! why, what make you here ? 
Why are you virtuous ? Why do people love you? 
And wherefore are you gentle, ftrong, and valiant ? 
Why would you be fo fond to overcome 
The bony prifer* of the humorous duke ? 
Your 


5 mm of the wreftler] Wreftler is here ufed as a trifyllable. MALONE sm 


& — quail] To quail is to faint, to fink into dejetion. So, in 
Cymbeline : 
“ 





which my falfe {pirits 
6 Quail to remember.” STEEVENS. 

7 O you memory] Memory for memorial. STEVENS. 

So (as Mr, Steevens has shewn) the word was frequently ufed by our 
author’s contemporaries. Matonr, 

& The bony prifer—] In the former editions, The bonny prifer. We 
Should read—-bony prifer, For this wreftler is charaéterifed for his 
ftrength and bulk, not for hie gaiety or good-humour. WaARrBURTON+ 

So Milton: “ Giants of mighty bone.” Jounson. 

So, in the Romance of Syr Degore, bl. 1. no dates 

“* This is a man all for the nones, 
«€ For he is a manof great bones.” 

Bonny, however, may be the true reading. So, in K. Henry VI. P. 11. 

A&V: Even of the dcnny beaft he lov'd fo well.” STEEVENS. 


4 The | 
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Your praife is come too fwiftly home before you. 
Know you not, mafter, to fome kind of men ® 
Their graces ferve them but as enemies? 
No more do yours; your virtues, gentle matter, 
Are fanctified and holy traitors to you. 
O, what aworld is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it ! 
Orl. Why, what’s the matter ? 
Adam. O unhappy youth, 
Come not within thefe doors ; within this roof 
The enemy of all your graces lives : 
Your brother—(no, no brothgr; yet the fon— 
Yet not the fon ;—I will not cail him fon— 
Of him I was about to call his father,) 
Hath heard your praifes ; and this night he means 
To burn the lodging where you ufe to lie, 
And you within it: if he fail of that, 
He will have other means to cut you off : 
I overheard him, and his praétices. 
This is no place *, this houfe is but a butchery ; 
Abhbor it, fear it, donot enter it. 
Or/. Why, whither, Adam, would’ ft thou have me go? 
Adam. No matter whither, {you come not here. 
Ori, What, would’ ft thou have me go and beg my food ? 
Or, with a bafe and boifterous fword, enforce 
A thievifh living on the common road ? 
This I mutt do, or know not what to do: 


The word bonny occurs more than once in the novel from which this 
play of As you like it is taken. It is likewife much vfed by the com- 
mon people in the northern counties. I believe, however, bony to be 
the true reading. MALone. 

9 — to fome kind of men} Old Copymsfeeme kind. Corrected by the 
editor of the fecond folio. MAaLone. ( 

1 Ibis is no place, | Place here fignifies a feat, a manfion, a refidence. 
So, in the firit Book of Samuel; ¢¢ Saul fet him up a place, and is gone 
down to Gilgal.” We fiill ufe the word in compound with another, as 
—St. James's place, Rathbois place; and Crolby place in K. Richard 
III. &c. STEEVENS. 

Our author ufes this word again in the fame fenfe in his Lover's Com- 
plaint ; ** Love lack’d a dwelling, and, made him her place.” 

Pias, in the Weich language, fignifies amanfion-houfe. Matone, 


Lz Yet 
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Yet this I will not do; do how I can ; 
I rather will fubjeé me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood, and bloody brother. 

Adam. But do not fo: I have five hundred crowns, | 
The thrifty hire I fav’d under your father, 
Which I did ftore, to be my fofter-nurfe, 
When fervice fhould in my old limbs lie lame, 
And unregarded age in corners thrown ; 

Take that: and He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the {parrow, 

Be comfort to my age! Here is the gold ; 
All this I give you: Let mg be your fervant ; 
Though I look old, yet I am ftrong and lufty : 
For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood # ; 

Nor did not with unbafhful forehead woo 

‘The means of weaknefs and debility ; 
Therefore my age is as a lufty winter, 

Frofty, but kindly: let me go with you ; 

Vl do the fervice of a younger man 

In all your bufinefs and neceffities. 

Orl. O good old man; how well in thee appears 

The conftant fervice of the’antique world, 
When fervice fweat for duty, not for meed ! 
Thou art not for the fafhion of thefe times, 
Where none will fweat, but for promotion ; 
And having that, do choke their fervice up 
Even with the having *: it is not fo with thee, 

But, poor old man, thou prun’ft a rotten tree, 


2 wm diverted blood,] Blood turned out of the courfe of nature. 
Jounsone 
So, in our author’s Lover's Complaint : 
** Sometimes diverted, their poor bails are tied 
«* ‘To the orbed earth—.” Marone. 

3 — rebellious liguors in my blood ;| That is, liquors which inflame 
the blood or fenfual paffions, and incite them to rebel againft Reafon, 
So, in Othello: 

‘« For there’s a young and fweating devil here, 
«© That commonly rebels.” MALone. 
_ 4 Even with the baving :] Even with the promotion gained by fervice 
ds fervice extinguifhed. Jounson. 
That 
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"That cannot fo much as a bloffom yield, 
In lieu of all thy pains and hufbandry : 
But come"thy ways, we’ll go along together ; 
And ere we have thy youthful wages {pent, 
We'll light upon fome fettled low content. 

Adam, Matter, goon; and I will follow thee, 
To the laft gafp, with truth and loyalty.— 
From feventeen years till now almoft fourfcore 
Here lived I, but now live here no more. _ 
At feventeen years many their fortunes feek ; 
But at fourfcore, it is too late a week : 
Yet fortune cannot recompence me better, 
Than tg die well, and not my mafter’s debtor, [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 
The Foreft. 


Exter Rosavinp in boy’s cloaths, Cepia dreft like a 
Shepherde/s, and TOUCHSTONE. 


Rof. O Jupiter! how weary are my fpirits ©! 

Touch. I care not for my fpirits, if my legs were not 
weary. 

Ro. I could find in my heart to difgrace my man’s 
apparel, andto cry like a woman: but I muft comfort the 
weaker vefflel, as doublet and hofe ought to fhow itfelf 
courageous to petticoat; therefore, courage, good Aliena. 

Ce/. I pray you, bear with me; I cannot go no further. 

Touch. For my part, I had rather bear with you, than 


§ From feventeen years—] The old copy reads—fewenty. The cor- 
rection, which is fally fupported by the concext, was made by Mr. 
Rowe. Matons. : 

6 O Jupiter! bow weary are my fpirits 1] She invokes Jupiter, be- 
caufe he was fuppofed to be always in good fpirits. So afterwards + 
“© O moft gentle Jupiter {"—A Fovial man was a common phrafe in 
our author’s time. One of Randolph’s plays is called AnisTiPPUS, 
or the se Philofopber ; and acomedy of Broome’s, The Jovial Crews 
or the Merry Bepgars. ‘The old copy readseshow merry. The emen- 
dation, which the context and the clown’s reply sender certain, was 
made by Mr, Theobald. Maronge : 


L3 bear 
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bear you’: yet I fhould bear no crofs*, if I did bear 


you ; for, I think you have no money in your purfe. 

Rof. Well, this is the foreft of Arden. 

Touch. Ay; how am Jin Arden: the more fool I; when 
J was at home, I was in a better place; but travellers 
muft be content. 

Raf. Ay, be fo, good Touchftone :—Look you, who 
comes here ; a young man, and an old, in folemn talk. 

Enter Corin and Sirvivus. 


Cor. That is the way to make her fcorn you ftill. 
Sil. O Corin, that thou knew’ ft how I do love her! 
Cor, I partly guefs ; for I save lov’d ere now. 
Si. No, Corin, being old, thou cant not guefs ; 
Though in thy youth thou waft as true a lover, 
As ever figh’d upon a midnight pillow : 
But if thy love were ever like to mine, 
(As fure I think did never man love fo,) 
How many actions moft ridiculous 
Haft thou been drawn to by thy fantafy ? 
Cor, Into a thoufand that I have forgotten. 
Sil. O, thou didft then ne’er love fo heartily : 
Tf thou remember’ft not the flighteft folly > 
That ever love did make thee run into, 
Thou haft not lov’d : 
Or if thou haft not fat as I do now, 


7 — I had rather bear with you than bear you.] This jingle is re- 
peated in K. Richard III: 
“© You mean to dear me, not to bear with me.” STEVENS. 
8 — yet I foould bear no crofs,| A crofs was a piece of money ftamped 
with a crofs. On this our author is perpetually quibbling. Srrrvens. 
9 If thou remember'ft not the flightef folly} Lam inclined to believe 
that from this paflage Swck/ing took the hint of his fong : 
“ Honcft lover, whofcever, 
ee ge all thy love there ewer 
“ Were one wav'ring thought, if th ¢ 
“ Were not frill een ill tbe — 
‘ men ies 
“ ou low ff amifs, 
“6 And to Ft ing 


6° Thou muft begin again, and love anew. &¢, JouNson. 
Wearying 


’ 
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Wearying thy hearer* in thy miftrefs’ praife, 
-e Thou haft not lov’d: 
) Or if thouqhaft not broke from company, 
Abriptly, as my paffion now makes me, 
Thou haft not lov’d:—O Phebe, Phebe, Phebe! 
oe Stivrus, 
Rof. Alas, poor fhepherd! fearching of thy wound*, 
I have by hard adventure found mine own. 
; a And I mine: I remember, when I was in love, 
I broke my fword upon a ftone, and bid him take that for 
coming o’night to Tess Smile: and I remember the kiff- 
ing of her batlet?, and the cow’s dugs that her pretty 
chop’d hands had milk’d: and I remember the wooing 
of a peafcdd inftead of her; from whom i took two * cods, 
and, giving her them again, faid with weeping tears, 


15s 


¥ Wearying thy bearer—] The old copy has—qvearing. Corrected 
by the editor of the fecond folio. I am not fure that the emendation is 
neceflary, though it has been adopted by all the editors. Matone. 

2 of thy wound] The old copy has—théy would. The latter 
word was corrected by the editor of the fecond folio, the other by Mr. 
Rowe. Martone. 

3 —batlety—] The inftrument with which wathers beat their coarfe 
cloaths. JoHNSON. 

Old Copy—éatler, Correéted in the fecond folion Matonx. 

4 — two cods,] For cods it would be more like fenfe to read peas, 
which having the thape of pearls, refqgabled the sommon prefents of 
lovers. JOHNSON. 

# Ina {chedule of jewels in the 15th vol. of Rymcr’s Federa, we find, 

6 Item, two peafcoddes of gold, with 17 pearles.” Farmer. 

Prafcods was the ancient term for peas as they are brought to market. 
So, in The rey eee Fortune, by B. and Fletcher: ¢ Shalt feed on 
delicates, the firlt peafcods, ftrawberries.” STEEVENS. 

In the following paflage, however, Touchftone’s prefent certainly fig- 
nifies not the pea but the pod, and fo, I believe, the word is ufed here. 
«« He [Richard II.] alfo ufed a peafcod branch with the cods open, but 
the peas out, as it is upen his robe in his monument at Weftminfter.”” 
Camden's Remaines, 1614. Here we fee the cods and not the peas were 
worn. Why Shakfpeare ufed the former word rather than pods, which 
appears to have had the fame meaning, isobvious. Martone. 

5 — weeping tears,| A ridiculous expreffion from a fonnet in Lodge’s 
Rofalynd, the nevel on which this comedy is founded. Itlikewife occurs 
in the old anonymous play of the Vidories of K. HenryV. STxEVENS. 

The fame expreffion occurs alfo in Ladge’s Doraftus and Fawnia, on 
which the Winter's Tale is founded. Mazon, 
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Wear thefe for my fake. We, tnat are true lovers, ruti 
into ftrange capers ; but as cil is mortal in nature, fo is < 
all nature in love mortal in folly °. ( ows 

Rof. Thou fpeak’ft wifer, than thou art ’ware of. 

Touch. Nay, I fhall ne’er be ’ware of mie own wit, 
till I break my shins againft it. . 

Rof. Jove! Jove! this fhepherd’s paffion is much upon 
my fafhion. 

Touch. And mine; but it grows fomething ftale with 
me. ; 

Cel. I pray you, one of you queftion yon man, 
If he for gold will give us apy food ; 
I faint almoft to death. 

Touch. Holla; you, clown! 

Rof. Peace, fool ; he’s not thy kinfman, 

Cor. Who calls? 

Touch. Your betters, fir. 

Cor. Elfe are they very wretched, 

Ro. Peace, 1fay :—Good even to you, friend’. 

Cor. And to you, gentle fir, and to you all, 

Rof. I pr’ythee, thepherd, if that love, or gold, 
Can in this defert place buy entertainment, 
Bring us where we may reft ourfelves, and feed : 
Here’s a young maid with travel much opprefs’d, 
And faints for fuccour. 

Cor. Fair fir, I pity her, 
And with for her fake, more than for mine own, SS 
My fortunes were more able to relieve her ; 
But I am thepherd to another man, 
And do not fheer the fleeces that I graze ; 
My matter is of churlith difpofition, 
And little recks to find the way to heaven 


© — fo is all nature in lowe mortal in folly. This exprefiion Ido not 
well underftand. In the middle counties, morta/, from mort, a great 
quantity, is ufed as a particle of amplification ; mortal.tall, mortal little. 
Of this fenfe I believe Shak{peare takes advantage to produce one of his 
darling equivocations. Thus the meaning will be, jo is all nature in 
towe abounding in folly. ap 

7 w= to you, friend.] The old copy readse=to your friend. Corrected 
by the editor of the fecond folio. Marone. 

ae By 
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By doing deeds of boil : 
RBefides, his cote, his flocks¥ and bounds of feed 
i ¥re now oq fale, and at our fheep-cote now, 
By reaidm of his abfence, there is nothing 
That you wll feed on; but what is, come fee, 
And in my Voice moft welcome hall you be ®. 
Rof. What is pe, that fhall buy his flock and pafture ? 
Cor. That young fwain, that you faw here but erewhile, 
That little cares fofbuying any thing. 
Rof. I pray thee, if it ftand with honefty, 
Buy thou the cottage, paiture, and the flock, 
And thou fhalt have to pay for it of us. 
Cel. And we will mend thy wages : I like this place, 
And willingly could wafte my time in it. 
Cor. Afluredly, the thing is to be fold; 
Go with me ; if you like, upon report, 
The foil, the profit, and this kind of life, 
I will your very faithful feeder be, 
And buy it with your gold right fuddenly. [Exeunt. 


SCEN‘E V. 
The fame. 
Enter Amiens, Jaques, and Others. 


‘ S ON G. 
Ami. Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune? his merry note 
Unto the fweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither 3 
Here foall he fee 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 


% And in my voice mof welcome foall you be.| In my voice, as far as 

T havea voice or vote, as far as ] have power to bid you welcome. 
OHNS&ONe 
9 And tune—] The old copy has turne. Correéted by Mr. Popes 

So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
«© And to the nightingale’s complaining note 

_ © Tune my diftrefies, and record my woes.” Matonz. x 
aq. 
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Jaq. More, more, I priiee, more. 

Ami. Stwill make you melancholy, monfieur Jaques. _ ~<d 

Faq. 1 thank it. More, I pr’ythee, mgre. F cans 
fuck melancholy out of a fong, as a weazelpuclss eggs : 
More, I pr’ythee, more. 


pf 
Ami. My voice is ragged"; I know, I ~<anot pleafe 


es I do not defire you to pleafe m-, Ido defire you 
to fing: Come, more; another ftanza; Call you them 
ftanzas? 

Ami. What you will, monfieur Jaques. 

Faq. Nay, I care not for their names; they owe me 
nothing: Will you fing? 

Ami. More at your requeit, than to pleafe ruyfelf. 

Faq. Well then, if ever I thank any man, I'll thank 
you: but that they call compliment, is like the encounter 
of two dog-apes ; and when a man thanks me heartily, 
methinks, I have given nim a penny, and he renders me 
the beggarly thanks. Come, fing ; and you that will not, 
hold your tongues. ‘ 

Ami. Well, Vil end the fong.—Sirs, cover the while; 
the duke will drink under this tree -—he hath been all 
this day to look you. 

Faq. And J have been all this day.to avoid him. He 
is too difputable * for my company : I think of as many 
matters as he; but I give heaven thanks, and make no 
boattofthem. Come, warble, come. - 


S ON G. 


Whe doth ambition foun, _[ All together here.] 
And loves to live i” the fun}, 

Seeking the food he eats, 

And pleas’d with what be gets, 


¥ = my woice is ragged 5} 1. ¢. broken, and unequal. Mr. Rowe 
and the fubfequent editors read—rugged. Our author’s term is yet ufed, 


if I miffake not, among fingers. In Egnbdline he {peaks of the fnatcbez 
of the voice, Matone. 


2 —difputable—] for difputatious. Matont. 
3 — to live i the fun,| To live i’ the fun, is to labour and ‘ fweat 
in the eye of Phoebus,” or, vitam agere fub dion Torurt. 


Come 
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Come hither, come hiker, come hither; 







~ Here fall be fe 
‘ie No enemy, 
: t \ointer and rough weather. 
Faq. Vl S¥e you a verfe to this note, that I made 


ht of my invention. 
it. 
Faq. Thus it goe 


If it do come to pafs, 
Lhat any man turn afs, 
Leaving his wealth ang cafe, 
A ftubborn will to pleafe, 
Duc dd me, duc ad me, duc ad me; 
Here foall he fee 
Grofs fools as he*, 
An if he will come to me. 
: Ami. 
4 If it do come to pafsy 

That any man turn aft, 

Leaving his wealth and eafes 

A fiubborn will to pleafe, 

Duc ad me, duc adme, duc ad me; 

Here fall be fee 

Grofs fools as be, &c.] See Hor. Serm. L. II. fat. iii. 

udire atque togam jubeo componere, quifquis 
Ambitione mala aut argenti pallet amore ; 
~ Quifquis luxuria triftive fuperttitione, 
Aut alio mentis morbo calet : Huc proprius me, 
Dum doceo infanire omnes, vos ordine aditee Maton. 
For Ducdame Sir 'T. Hanmer, very acutely and judicioufly, reads due 
ad me, That is, bring him to me. JOHNSON. 

If Duc ad me were right, Amiens would not have afked its meaning, 
and been put off with “¢ a Greek invocation.” It is evidently a word coin- 
ed jor the nonce. We have here, as Butler fays, <¢ One for fenfe, and 
one for rbyme,"—Indeed we muft have a double rhyme ; or this ftanza 
Cannot well be fung to the fame tune with the former. I read thus: 

“© Ducdamé, Ducdamé, Ducdame, 
«© Here thall he fee 
«« Grofs fools as he, 
. «¢ An’ if he will come to Ami.” 
i.e, 60 Amicas. Jaques did not mean to ridicule himfelf, seca Re 
ac 


oo 
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Ami. What’s that duc aé me? . 
Faq.’ Tis a Greek invocation, to call fools into a’-*22% 
I'll go fleep if I can; if I cannot, I'll rail (pair ‘c all tht ° 
fri bors of Egypt’. : ’ 

Ami, And Pl go feek the duke ; his )* .aquet is pre- 
pared. [,"xtunt Jeverally, 


SCENE Wa. 
Another part of tL Sforeft. 
Enter Ont anvo and ADAM. 


Adam. Dear mafter, I can go no further: O, I die for 
food! Here lie I down, and meaiure out my grave. Fare- 
wel, kind maftey.° = : : 

Orl. Why, hownow, Adam! no greater heart in thee? 
Live a little ; comfort a little ; cheer thyfelf a little : If 
this uncouth foreft yield any thing favage, I will either 
be food for it, or bring it for food to thee. Thy conceic 
is nearer death than thy powers. For my fake be com- 
fortable ; hold death a wiile at the arm’s end: I will be 
here with thee prefently ; and if [ bring thee not fome- 
thing to eat, lil give thee leave to die : but if thou dieft 
before I come, thou art a mocker of my labour. Well 
faid! thou look’ ft cheerly : and 1’ll be with thee quickly. 


Duc ad me feems to be a plain allufion to the burthen 0. “Amiens's 
fong: Come kither, come hither, come bither. That Amiens, wh: isa 
courtier, fhould not underftand Latin, or be perfuaded it was Greek, 18 
no great matter for wonder. 

An anonymous correfpondent propofes to read—Hue ad me. 

In confirmation of the old reading, [Ducdame] Dr. Farmer obferves 
to me, that, being at a hovfe not far from Cambridge, when news was 
brovght that the hen-rooft was robbed, a facetious old ‘fquire who was 
prefent, immediately fung the following ftanza, which has an odd coin- 
cidence with the ditty of Jaques: 

« Dam2, what makes your ducks to die? 
&¢ duck, duck, duck —— 
<¢ Damé, what makes your chicks to cry? 
** chuck, chuck, chuck."——- _- STEEVENS. 

5 —the firft born of Egypt.] A proverbial expreffion for high-born 
perfons. JoHNsoN. 

. Yet 
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Yet thou lieft in the bleak aiy: Come, I will bear thee 
tofom thelter; and thou fhalf not dic for lack of a din- 
. me}, u™theresive any thing inthis defert. Cheerly, good 


Adam? *® [Exeunt. 
ASCENE VU. 
other part of the foreft. 


ter Duke Senior, Amiens, Lords, 
nd Others. 


Duke §. I think he be transform’d into a beatt ; 
For I can no where find him like a man. 

1. Lord. My lord, he is but eyen now gone hence ; 
Here was he merry, hearing of a fong. 

Duke S. Ifhe, compact of jars®, grow mufical, 
We fhall have thortly difcord in the Exons _— 
Go, feek him ; tell him, I would {peak with him. 

Enter JaAQuEs. 

1. Lord. He faves my labour by his own approach. 

Duke §. Why, how now, monfieur ! what a life is this, 
That your friends muft woo your company ? 
What! you look merrily. 

Faq. A fool, a fool !—I met a fool i’ the forett, 
A motley fool ;—a miferable world 7 !— 
As I do live by food, I met a fool ; 
Who laj in down, and bafk’d him in the fun, 
An d on lady Fortune in good terms, 
In good fet terms,—and yet a motley fool. 
Gosd-morrow, fool, quothI: No, fr, quoth he, 
Call me not fool, till heaven hath fent me fortune *: 
And then he drew a dial from his poke ; 
And looking on it with lack-luftre eye, 






A table fet out. 


6 — compaé& of jars,] i.e. made up of difcords. Shakfpeare elfe~ 
where fays, compa& of credit, for made up of credulity. STEXVENS, 

? A motley fool ;—a miferable world! | A miferable world is a pa~ 
renthetical exclamation, frequent among melancholy men, and natural 
to Jaques at the fight of a fool, or at the hearing of reflections on the 
fragility of life. Jonnson. 

© — till heaven bath fent me fortune: ] Alluding to the common fay- 
ing, that fools are Fortune’s favourites). MaLtong. 


Says, 
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Says, very wifely, It is ten§a’ clock = : 
Thus we may fee, quoth he,thow the world awvags : aera | 
"Tis but an bour ago, fince ix was nine ; fo. 
And after one hour more, twill be eleven; f 
And fo, from hour to hour, we ripe, and ripy; 
And then, from hour to hour, we rot, andi; 
And thereby hangs a tale. When I did/sear 
The motley fool thus moral on’ the t¥ne, 
My lungs began to crow like chanficleer, 
‘That fools fhould be fo deep-contemplative ; 
And I did laugh, fans intermiffon, 
An hour by his dial.—O goble fool ! 
A worthy fool! Motley’s the only wear 9. 

Duke §. What fool is this? 

Faq. O worthy fool !—One that hath been a courtier ; 
And fays, if ladies be but young, and fair, 
They have the gift to know it: and in his brain,— 
Which is as dry as the remainder-bikket 
After a voyage,—he hath ftrange places cramm’d 
With obfervation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms :—O, that I were a fool! 
I am ambitious for a motley coat. 

Duke S. Thou thalt have one. 

Fag. Itismy only fair’ ; 
Provided, that you weed your better judgmerts _, 
Of al] opinion that grows rank in them, me 
ThatI am wife. I muft have liberty as 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind *, 
To blow on whom I pleafe ; for fo fools have : 
And they that are moft gauled with my folly, 
They moft muft laugh: And why, fir, mutt they fo? 
The why is plain as way to parifh church: 


9 Motley’s 'the only avcar.| A motley, or a particoloured coat was 
anciently the drefs of a fool. Srzrvens. 
! — only {uit ;] Suit means petition, I believe, not = Jounson. 
The poet meant a quibble. So A@V: & Nor out of your apparel, 
but out of your fuir, STEEVENS. 
& was largea charter as the wind,| Soy in K. Henry Vs 
“© The wind, that charter’d libertine, is till,” Maronz. 


He, 
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He, that a fool doth very wisely hit, 
Noth wery foolifhly, althoug’| he {mart, 
Not tt feempfenfelefs ? of theAbob: if not*, 
The Wife-meh’s folly is anatomiz’d 
Even by the.“Quand’ring glances of the fool. 
Inveft me ix. sy motley; give me leave 
To fpeak my mgd, and I will through and through 
Cleanfe the foul bAdy of the infected world, 
If they will patiently Y¢ceive my medicine. 
Duke §. Fie on thee! I can tell what thou would’ it do. 
Faq. What, for a counter, would I do, but good ? 
Duke. 8. Mott mifchievous fpul fin, in chiding fin: 
For thou thyfelf haft been a libertine, 
As fenfual as the brutifh iting 5 itfelf; 
And all the emboffed fores, and headed evils, 
That thou with licence of free foot haft caught, 
Would’ft thou difgorge into the general world. 
Faq. Why, who cries out on pride, 
That can therein tax any private party ? 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the fea, 
Till that the very vety ® means do ebb? 
What woman in the city,do I name, 
When that I fay, The cif¥-woman bears 
The coft of princes on andy fhoulders ? 
Who can come in, and fay, that I mean her, 
When®Aich aone as fhe, toch is her neighbour? 
*OT What is he of bafeft function, 


3 Not to feem fenfelefr—| The words Not to, which are wanting in 
the old copy to complete both the metre and fenfe, were added by 
Mr.. Theobald, Martone. 

4 — if not, &c.] Unlefs men have the prudence not to appear touch- 
ec with the farcafms of a jefter, they fubjeét themfelves to his power, 
and the wife man will have his folly anatomifed, that is diffeéted and laid 
open by the fguandering glances or random fbots of afool, Jounson. 

5 As fenfual as the brurife fting—] So, in Spenfer’s Faery Queen, b. t 
c.8: “ A heard of bulls whom kindly rage doth fling.” 

Again: ¢ As if that hunger’s point, or Venus fling, 

~ 6 Had them enrag’d.” b. ii. c. 12. 
Again, in Orhellor * m-our carnal fings, our unbitted lufts.” 
. STEEVENS- 
Till that the very wer; The old copy reads—qeary very. Cor- 
zeéted by Mr, Pope. Merona . i Th 
at 
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That fays, his bravery is not pn my coft, 


(Thinking that I mean him,} bet therein fuits Yu. 
His folly to the mettle of myJpeech? ae 
‘There «Bees ; How then? Whatthen? Let m/ fee wherein 
My tongue hath wrong’d him: if it do him j4,ht, 

Then he hath wrong’d himfelf; if he be fref 
Why then, my taxing like a wilc goofe ¥- 
Unclaim’d of any man.—But who co 





ad 
s here? 
Enter Ontanvo, with bis Qword drawn. 


Ori. Forbear, and eat no more. 
Jaq. Why, I have eat none yet. 
Ori. Nor fhalt not, till feceflity be ferv’d. 
Faq. Of what kind fhould this cock come of ? 
Duke §. Art thou thus bolden’d, man, by thy diftre(s 5 
Or elfe a rude defpifer of good manners, 
That in civility thou feem’ft fo empty ? 
Or/. You touch’d my vein at firft; the thorny poiat 
Of bare diftrefs hath ta’en from me the fhow 
Of {mooth civility : yet am I in-land bred, 
And know fome nurture’: But forbear, I fay ; 
He dies, that touches any of this fruit, 
Till I and my affairs are anfwered. 
Faq. An you will not be anfwer’d with reafon, I 
muit die. 
Duke 8, What would you have? Your gentléue® thall 
force, “er 
More than your force move us to gentlenefs. 
Ori. I almoft die for food, and let me have it. 
Duke 8, Sit down and feed, and welcome to our table. 
Ori. Speak you fo gently? Pardon me, I pray you; 
T thought, that all things had been favage here ; 
And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of ftern commandment: But whate’er you are, 
That in this defert inaceeffible, 
Under the thade of melancholy boughs, 


* There then;—] I believe we thould read—W#ere then? So, in 
Orbello; ‘© What then? Howthen? Where's fatisfaction?” MaLone. 
7 —fome nurture :] Nurture is education, STExvENs. 


Lofe 


* 
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Lofe and negle& the creeping hours of time ; 
If ever you have look’d on better days ; 
If ov Leet where bells haye}knoll’d to church ; 


' If ever Yt atyany good man’s’ fealt ; 


If ever frois ‘jour eyelids wip’d a tear, 
And know w' \t ’tis to pity, and be pitied ; 

set gentlenels x ftron enforcement be : 

the which hop’ I blufh, and hide my fword. 

© Duke S. True is i%..that we have feen better days ; 
“And have with holy bell been knoll’d to church 5 
And fat at good men’s feafts; and wip’d our eyes 
Of drops that facred pity hath engender’d : 
And therefore fit you down in fentlenefs, 
And take upon command ® what help we have 
That to your wanting may be minifter’d. 

Or/, Then but forbear your food a little while, 
Whiles, like a doe, I go to find my fawn, 
And give it food 9. ere is an old poor man, 
Who after me hath many a weary ftep 
Limp’din pure love ; till he be firft fuffic’d,— 
Opprefs’d with two weak evils, age, and hunger,— 
I will not touch a bit. 

Duke §. Go find him out, 
And we will nothing wate till you return. 

Or/, I thank ye; and be blefs’d for your good com- 

apfort ! ‘[Exit. 

Qut8. Thou feel, we are not all alone unhappy : 
This wide and univerfal theatre 
Prefents more woeful pageants than the fcene 
Wherein we play in*. 

Faq. All the world’s a ftage, 
And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits, and their:entrances ; 


& ~~ por command] js at your own tommand. STEZVENS. 
9 Whiles, like a doe, I go to find my fawn, 
And give it food.] So, in Venus'and Adonis : 
6 Tike a milch doe, whofe {welling duge do ake, 
¢ Hafting to feed ber fawn.” Maront.. 
1 Wherein we play in.] Thus the oldcopy. Mr. Pope more cor- 
retly reads——awbercin we play. STERVENS. 


Vou. If. M And 
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And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His aéts being feven ages*. At firft, the infant, 
Mewling and puking in thé nurfe’s arms : > 
Then, the whining ichool-Boy, with his fatghel,” , 
And fhining morning face, creeping like fia} 
Unwillingly to fchool: And then, the lov 
Sighing like furnace 3, with a woeful bgt 

Made to his miftrefs’ eye-brow: Thep4*a foldier ; 

Full of ftrange oaths, and bearded JjMe the pard*, 
Jealous 





2 His afs being feven ages.} Dr. Warburton boldly afferts that this 
was © 10 unufual divifion of a wey before our author's time.” One of 
Chapman's plays (Two wife Men and all rhe reft Fools) is indeed 
in feven acts. ‘This, however, is the only dramatigk piece that I 
have found fo divided. But furely it is not neceflary to fuppofe 
that our author alluded here to any fuch precife divifion of the dra- 
ma. His comparifons feldom run on four fect. It was fufficient for 
him thata play was diftributed into feveral aéts, and that human life, 
tong before his time, had been divided into feven periods. In the Trea+ 
fury of Ancient and Modern Times, 1613, Proclus, a Greek author, is 
faid to have divided the life-time of man into skVEN AGES; over cach of 
which one of the feven planets was fuppofed to rule, “* The FirsT AGE 
is called Infancy, contaisiing the {pace of foure yeares.—The sEconD 
AGE continueth ten years, untill he attaine to the yeares of fourteenc: 
this age is called Childbood—The Trirp ace confifteth of eight 
yeares, being named by our auncients Adolefcencic or Yeuthhood ; and it 
lafteth from fourteene, till two and twenty yeares be fully compleate.— 
The rourTH AGe paceth on, till a man have acco: nlithed two and 
fortie yeares, and is tearmed Young Manbood.—The WFT AGE, 
named Mature Manbood, hath (according to the faid authouty-¢ “cme 
yeares of continuance, and therefore makes his progrefs fo far as fix and 
fifty yeares. Afterwards in adding twelve to fifty-fixe, you fhall make 
up fixty-eight yeares, which reach to the end of the s1xT AGE, and is 
called Old dge—The sravenTn and lait of thefe feven ages is limited 
from fixty-eight yeares, fo far as four-fcore and eight, being called 
weak, declining, ahd Decrepite Age.—If any mah chance to goe beyond 
this age, (which is more admired than noted in many,) you fhall evident- 
ly perceive that he will returne to his firft condition of Infancy againe.” 

Hippocrates likewife divided the life of man into feven ages, but dif- 
fers from Proclus in the number of years allotted to each period. Sce 
Brown’s Vulgar Errors, folio, 1686, p. 173. Matone. 

3 Sigbing like ——— in Cymbelines “ —~ he furnaceth the 
thick /ighs from him”—, ALONE, 

4 — Then a foldier ; 

Fulluf firange oaths, and bearded like the pard,] Beards of different 
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Jealous in honour, fudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputati 
Even in the cannon’s mouth# And then, the juftice ; 
In fair ronné belly, with good capon lin’d, 
With eyes ‘e*ere, and beard of tormal cut, 
Full of wifé | ws and modern inftances 5, 
And fo he play? Yis part: The fixth age fhifts 
Into the lean and” Jipper’d pantaloon ® ; 
With {pectacles on nee, and pouch on fide ; 
His youthful hofe well fav’d, a world too wide 
For his fhrumk fhank ; and his big manly voice 
Turning again toward childifh, treble, pipes 


cut were approgriated in our author’s time to different charaéters and 
profeffions. The foldier had one fafhion, the judge another, the bihhop 
different from both, &c. See a note on K. Henry V. AG UII. fc. vi. 
«© And what a beard of the general's cut, &c.”” See alfo Vol. I. p. 213, 
n. *, MALoNne. 
So, in Cinthia’s Revels, by B. Jonfon: *¢ = Your feldier’s facemthe 
grace of this face confifteth much in a beard.” STEEVENS. 
S Full of wife faws and modern inflances,] The meaning feems to 
be, that the juftice is full of o/d fayings and /ate examples. Jounson, 
Modern means trite, common. So, in K. Fobn: 
«© And (corns a modern invocation.” 
So, in this play, AQIV. fe. it ‘¢ ee betray themfelves to modern 
cenfure.” STEEVENS. 
Again, in another of our author's plays: ‘* —to make miodern and 
familiar things fupernatural and caufelefs.” MAaLone. 
© mete The fixth age pbifts 
wm -5 the lean and Mlipper'd pantaloon ;] I/ Pantaléne, in the Italian 
comedy, is a thin emaciated old man in flippers; and well defigned, in 
this epithet, becaufe Pantaléne is the only Serdar that aéts in flippers, 
a WarBURTON, 
In the«Travels of the Three Englifo Brothers, a, comedy, printed in 
1607, an Italian Harlequin is introduced, who offers to perform a play 
at alord’s houfe, in which, among other charaéters, he mentiona “a 
jealous coxcomb, an old Pantalowne.” But this is feven years later 
than the date of the play before us, nor do 1 know from whence our 
author could learn the circumftance mentioned by Dr. Warburton, that 
*¢ Pantaléne is the only charaéter in the Italian comedy that aéts in 
flippers.”"—In Florio's Italian Dictionary, 159%, the word is not found. 
In the Taming of the Shrew. if I remember right, one of the charac- 
ters is called ** an old Pantaloon,” but there is no further defcription of 
him. MAatone. 


M 2 And 
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And whiftles in his found: Latt fcene of all, 

That ends this ftrange eventful hiftory, : 
Is fecond childifhnefs, and mere oblivion ; 
Sans teeth, fans eyes, fans tafte, fans every 


Re-enter ORLANDO, with Ap 


Duke S. Welcome: Set down your veg“fable burden *, 
And let him feed. 

Orl. I thank you moft for him. 

Adam. So had you need, 
I fearce can fpeak to thank you for myfelf, 

Duke S. Welcome, fall fo: I will not trouble you 
As yet, to queftion you about your fortunes :— 
Give us fome mufick; and, good coufin, fing. 


S ON G. 
Ami. Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not fo unkind® 
As man’s ingratitude ; 
Thy tooih is not fo keen, 
Becaujfe thou art not feen 9, 
Although thy breath be rude. 







7 == Set down your venerable burden, Xs is not likely that Shak- 

focare had in his mind this line of the Metamorphofes ? 
—— Patremgue 
Fert bumeris, venerabile onus Cythereius heros. glaunson. 

8 Thou art not - unkind &c.] That is, thy aétion is not ¥f contrary 
fo thy Aind, or to human nature, as the ingratitude of man. Syi.P0er 
author's Venus and Adonis: 

«¢ O had thy mother borne fo bad a mind, 
«¢ She had not brought forth thee, but died unkind.” MALone. 

9 Thy tooth is not fo keen, ° 

Becaufe thou art not feen,| Thou winter wind, fays Amiens, thy 
vudenefs gives the lefs 7 as thou art not feen, as thou art an enemy that 
doft not brave us with thy prefencey and whofe unkindnefs is therefore not 
aggravated by infult. JouNson. : 

Becaufe thou art not feen,} So, in the Sonnet introduced in Love's 

“Labour's Loft: 
«€ Through the velvet leaves the wind 
© All unfeen gan paffage find.” Sretvens, 

Aggin, in Meafure for Meafure: 

« To be imprifon'd in the wiewle/s winds." Matore. 


: Heigh 
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Heigh bo! fing, heigh a’ unto the green holly : 
Moff friend[bip is feigning? moft loving mere folly 
Yo Wak mir 
Lk" s life is moft jolly. 

Il. 


F rexel freeze, thou bitter hy, 
That doprnot bite fo nigh 
As benefiir forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp", 
Thy fling is not fo foarp 
As friend remembar’d not*. 
Heigh ho,! fing, heigh ho! &c. 


™ Though thou the waters warp,] The furface of waters, fo long aa 
they remain unfrozen, is apparently a perfe&t plane ; whereas, when they 
are frozen, this furface deviates from its exaét flatnefs, or warps. This 
is remarkable in {mall ponds, the furface of which, when frozen, forms 
aregular concave; the ice on the fides rifing higher than that in the 
middle. Kenrick. 

To warp was probably in Shakfpeare’s time, a colloquial word, 
which conveyed no diftant allufion to any thing elfe, phyfical or medi- 
cinal. To warp is to turn, and to turn is to change: when milk is 
changed by curdling, we now fay, it is turned: when water is changed 
or turned by Froft, Shakfpeare fays, it is curdled. To be warp'd is only 
to he changed from its natural itate. JoHNson. 

Dr, Johnfon is certainly right. So, in the Winter's Tale, AQI: 

$$ sty favour here begins to warp.” 
av armer fuppofes warp’d to mean the fame as curdled, and adda 
that a fimilar idea occurs in Timon of Athens: 

66 —— the icicle 

sé That's curdied by the froft, &c. STEEVENS, 

Wood is faid to warp when its furface, from being level, becomes 
bent and uneven; from warpan, Sax. to caft. So, in this play, A& ILI, 
fc. iii: «¢ — then one of you will prove a fhrunk pannel, and, like green 
timber, warp, warp.” I doubt whether the poet here alludes to any 
operation of froft, The meaning may be only, Thou bitter wintry fky, 
though thou curleft the waters, thy fting &c. Thou in the line before 
us refers only to ‘¢ bitter fky."” The influence of the winter’s fky or 
feafon may, with{fufficient propriety, be {aid to warp the furface of the 
ocean, by agitation of its waves alone. MALoNne. 

2 As friend remember'd not.] Remember'd for remembering. So after- 
wards, At IIL, fe. lait: ** And now I am remember'd, =i. ¢, And now 
that J dethink me &c, Marone. 


M 3 Duke 
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Duke §.1f that you were the good fir Rowland’s fon,— 
As you have whifper’d cig Bl you were; ~.  * 
And as mine eye doth his effigies witnefs 4 
Moft truly limn’d, and living in your face,— 

Be truly welcome hither : I am the duke, 

That lov’d your father: The refidue of yowr fortune, 

Go to my cave and tel] me.—Good old man, 

‘Thou art right welcome, as thy matter is 3: 

Support him by the arm.—Give m@your hand, 

And let me all your fortunes underitand. [Exeunt. 





ACT Ill. SCENE‘I. 
A Room in the Palace. 


Enter Duke FreDeRicK, OLiver, Lords, and Attendants. 


Duke &. Not fee him fince? Sir, fir, that cannot be: 
But were | not the better part made mercy, 
I fhould not feek an abfent argument * 
Of my revenge, thou prefent: But look to its 
Find out thy brother, wherefoe’er he is ; 
Seek him with candle: bring him dead or living, 
Within this twelvemonth, or turn thou no more ° 
To feek a living in our territory. am , 
Thy lands, and all things that thou dof call thine,\ 
Worth feizure, do we feize into our hands ; 
Till thou canft quit thee by thy brother’s mouth, 
Of what we think againft thee. 

O/i, O, that your highnefs knew my heart in this: 
I never Jov’d my brother in my life. 

Duke F, More villain thou.—Well, push him out of 

doors ; 

And let my officers of fuch a nature 


“~ 


3 — as thy mafter is :] The old copy has—-maffers. Corrected by 
the editor of the fecond folio. MALone. 

4 —— an abjent argument] An argument is ufed for the contents of a 
book ; thence Shak{peare confidered it as meaning the fubje@, and then 
wfed it for fudjes in yet another fenfe. Jounson. 

- ‘ Make 


‘Make an extent upon his houfe and lands 5: 
Do this expediently®, and turn him going. {Exeunt. 


: " SCENE W. 
The Foret. 


Ri 4 
Enter. ORLANDO with a Paper. 


Or/. Hang there, my verfe, in witnefs of my love: 
Abd, thou, thrice-rowned queen of night’, furvey 
With thy chafte eye, from thy pale {phere above, 
Thy huntrefs’ name, that my full life doth fway. 
O Rofalind! thefe trees fhall be my books, 
, And in their barks my thoughts I?ll charafer ; 
That every eye, which in this foreft looks, 
fhal! fee thy virtue witnefs’d every where. 
Run, run, Orlando; carve, on every tree, 
The fair, the chafte, and unexpreflive the *. [ Exit. 
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/. 


Enter Corin, and ToucusTone. 


Cor. And how like you this fhepherd’s life, mafter 
Touchftone ? 


Fouch. Truly, fhepherd, in refpeét of itfelf, it is a 
good life 5, but in refpe&t that itis a thepherd’s life, it is 
naught. In refpeét that it is folitary, I like it very 


5 AMA let my officers of fuch a nature 
os Zlake an extent upon bis houfe and lands:] To make an extent of 
lands, isa legal phrafe, from the words of a writ, (extend: facias) where- 
by the theriff is direéted to caufe certain lands to be appraifed to their 
full extended value, before he delivers them to the perfon entitled under 
a recognizance, &c. in order that it may be certainly known how foon 
the debt will be paid. Martone. 

S — expediently,| Thatis, expeditioufly. Jounson. 

7 — thrice-crowned queen of nigkt,] Alluding to the triple charaéter 
of Proferpine, Cynthia, and Diana, given by fome mythologifts to the 
fame goddefs, and comprifed in thefe memorial lines : 

“© Terret, luftrat, agit, Proferpina, Luna, Diana, 
“ Ima, fuperna, feras, fceptro, fulgore, fagittis.” JouNnson. 

8 —unexprefiwe—| for inexpreffible. JOHNSON. 

Milton alfo, in his Hymn on the Nativity, ules unexprefive for in- 
expreffible: 

«€ Harping with loud and folemn quire, 
& With unexprefive notes to heaven’s new-born heir.” Matonr. 


4 well ; 
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walt but in refpeét that it is private, it is a very vile life. 
Now in refpeé it isin the fields, it pleafeth me well; but 
in re{fpe@ it is not in the court, it 1s tedious. As itis a 
{pare life, look you, it fits my humour well ; but as there 
is no more plenty in it, it goes much againft my ftomach. 
Haft any philofophy in thee, fhepherd?¢ 

Cor. No more, but that I know, the more one fickens, 
the worfe at eafe he is; and that he that wants money, 
means, and content, is without taree good friends :— 
That the property of rain is to wet, and fire to burn: 
That good pafture makes fat fheep; and that a great 
caufe of the night, is laék of the fun: That he, that | 
hath learned no wit by nature nor art, may complain of J 
good breeding 9, or comes of a very dull kindred. 

Touch, Such aone is a natural philofoper*. Waft ever 
in court, fhepherd? 

Cor. No, truly. 

Touch. Then thou art damn’d. 

Cor. Nay, LT hope,— 

Touch. Truly, thou art damn’d; like an ill-roafted 
egg *, all on one fide. 


Cor. 


9 — be that hath learned no wit by nature nor art, may complain of 
good breeding,] I am in doubt whether the cuftom of the language in 
Shak({peare’s time did not authorife this mode of fpeech, an mace com- 
plain of good breeding the fame with complain of the want of good bream 
ing. In the laft line of the Merchant of Venice we find that to fear the 
hesping is to fear the not keeping. Jounson. 

think, he means rather,—may complain of a good education, for 
being fo inefficient, of fo little ufe to him. Martone. 

1 — js a natural philofopber.] A naturat being a common term for 
a fool, Touchftone, perhaps, means to quibble on the word. He may 
however only mean, that Corin is a felf-taught philofopher; the dif- 
ciple of nature. Matrone. , 

2% mm like an ill-roafted egg,] There is a proverb, that a fool is the be 
roafter of an egg, bezaufe be is always turning it. This will explain 
how an egg may be damn'd, all on one fide; but will not fufficiently 
thew how Touchftone applies his fimilie with propriety ; unlefs he 
means that he who has not been at court is but ba/f educated. StEEV. 

I believe there was nothing intended in the correfponding part of the 
fimile, to anfwer to the words, ¢ all on one fide.” Shakfpeare’s fimiles 
(as has been already obferved) hardly ever run on four feet. Touchftone, 
T apprehend, only means to fay, that Corin is completely damned; as 
’ irretrievably 
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* Cor. For not being at court? Your reafon. 

Touch. Why, if thou never waft at court, thou never faw’ it 
good, manners ; if thou never faw’ft good manners, then 
thy manners muit be wicked; and wickedneis is fin, and 
fin is damnation: Thou art in a parlous flate, fhepherd. 

Cor. Not a whit, Touchftone: thofe, that are good 
manners at the court, are as ridiculous in the country, as 
the behavour of the country is moft mockable at the court. 
You told me, you {Mute not at the court, but you kis 
your hands ; that courtefy would be uncleanly, if cour- 
tiers were fhepherds. 

Touch. Inftance, briefly; tome, inftance. 

Cor. Why, we are ftill handling our ewes; and*their 
fells you know are greafy. 

Touch, Why, do not your courtiers’ hands fweat ? and 
is not the greafe of a mutton as wholefome as the fweat of 
a man? Shallow, fhallow: A better inftance, I fay; come. 

Cor. Befides, our hands are hard. 

Touch. Your lips will feel them the fooner. Shallow 
again: A more founder inftance, come. 

Cor. And they are often tarr’d over with the furgery 
of our fheep; And would you have us kifs tar? The 
courtier’s hands are perfumed with civet. 

Touch. Mott fhallow man! Thou worms-meat, in re- 
{pect 9f > good piece of flefh indeed! Learn of the wife, 
end perpend: Civet is of a bafer birth than tar; the very 
uncleanly flux of acat. Mend the inftance, fhepherd. 

Cor. You have too courtly a wit for me ; Il] reft. 

Touch. Wilt thou reft damn’d ? God help thee, fhallow 
man! God make incifion in thee?! thou art raw *. . 


irretrievably deftroyed as an egg that is utterly fpoiled in the roafting, by 
being done all on one fide only. So, in a fubfequent fcene, *¢ and 
both in a tune, like two gypfies on a horfe.”* Here the poet certainly 
meant that the fpeaker and his companion fhould fing in unifon, and 
thus refemb/e each other as perfectly as two gypfies on a horfe ;—not that 
two gypliecs on a horfe fing both in atune. Marone. 

3 — make incifion in rhce!} Alluding to the common expreffion, of 
cutting fuch a one for the fimples. STYEVENS. 

4 — thou art raw.] i. e. thou art ignorant, unexperienced. So, in 
Hamle: : © and yet but raw neither, in refpeé of his saa fail.” 
: ALONEs 


Cor. 
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Cor. Sir, I am a true labourer ; I earn that I eat, get 
that I wear; owe no man hate, envy no man’s happineis ; 
glad of other men’s good, content with my harm: and 
the greateft of my pride is, to fee my ewes graze, and 
my lambs fuck. 

Touch. Uhat is another fimple fin in ygu; to bring the 
ewes and the rams together, and to offer to get your living 
by the copulation of cattle: to be bawd to a bell-wether5; 
and to betray a fhe-lamb of a twelvemonth to a crooked- 
pated, old, cuckoldly ram, out of all reafonable match. 
{f thou be’ft not damn’d for this, the devil himfelf will 
have no fhepherds; I cannet fee elfe how thou fhould’ft 
*f{cape. 

Cor. Here comes young matter Ganimed, my new ‘ 
miftrefs’s brother. 


Enter Rosauinp, with a paper. 


Rof. From the eaft io weffern Inde, [reads. 
No jewel is like Rofalind. 
Her worth, being mounted on the wind, 
Through all the world bears Rofalind. 
!) the pi@ures, fairef limn’d, 
Are but black to Rofalind. 
Let na face be kept in mind, 
But the fair of Rofalind®. ‘ 


Touch. I'll rhyme you fo, eight years together ; dirf> 
ners, and fuppers, and fleeping hours excepted : it is the 
right butter-women’s rate to market7. 

Ry. 


S —baqwd toa bell wether 3] Wether and ram had anciently the 
fame meaning. JOHNSON. 
© But the fair of Rofalind.] Fair is beauty, complexion. See the 
notes on a paffage in the Mid/ummer Night's Dream, A&I. fc. is and 
the Comedy of Errors, AGII. f{c.i. The modern editors read—the face 
of Rofalind. Lodge's Nowe/ will likewife fupport the ancient reading: 
«¢ Then mufe not, nymphes, though I bemone 
*¢ The abfence of fair Rofalynde, 
s¢ Since for her faire there is fairer none, &c.” 
Again: ‘* And hers the faire which all men do refpe@.” STEEVENS. 
Face was introduced by Mr. Popes MAatrone. 
7 — itis the right lutterewomen’s rate to market.] The old copy 
reads 


} 
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Ref. Out, fool! 

Touch. For a tafte :— 
If a hart do lack a hind, 
Let him feek out Rofalind. 
Lf the cat will after kind, 
So, be fure, will Rofalind. 
Winter-garments muff be lind, 
So muft flender Rofalind. 
They that reap, muft foeaf and bind ; 
Then to cart with Rofulind. 
Saweeteft nut hath forbreft rind, 
Sach a nut is Rofalind. 
He that /weeteft rofe will find, 
Muft find love’s prick, and Rofalind. 


This is the very falfe gallop of verfes; Why do you in- 
fect yourfelf with them ? 

Rof. Peace, you dull fool; I found them on a tree. 

Touch. Truly, the tree yields bad fruit. 

Rof. VN graff it with you, and then I fhall graff it 
with a medlar: then it will be the earlief fruit i’the 
country ; for you'll be rotten ere you be half ripe, and 
that’s the right virtue of the medlar. 

Touch. You have faid; but whether wifely or no, let 
the foreft judge. 


readseerank to market. The emendation is Sir T. Hanmer’s. A paffage 
in All’s Weil that ends Well,—*« tongue, I muft put you into a butter-wo- 
man's mouth, and buy myfelf another of Bajazet’s mule, if you prattle 
me into thefe perils, —” once induced me to think that the wo/ubility of 
the butter-woman, felling her wares at market, was alone in our author’s 
contemplation; and that he wrote-rate at market. But I am now 
perfuaded that Sir T. Hanmer’s emendation is right. The bLobdbling 
metre of thefe verfes, (fays Touchftone) is like the ambling, fhuffling 
pace of a butter-woman’s horfe going to market. The fame kind of 
dmagery is found in K. Henry IV. P. 1: 

«© And that would fer my teeth nothing on edge, 

*¢ Nothing fo much, as mincing poetry ; 

“6 "Tis like the fore'd gait of a shuffling nag.”” Martone. 

The clown is here fpeaking in reference to the ambling pace of the 
mefye, which, after giving a fpecimen of, to prove his aflertion, he af- 
firms to be ** the very falfe gallop of veries.” HENLEY. E 
: , ner 


a 
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Enter Cevia, with a paper. 
Rof. Peace! 
Here comes my fifter, reading ; ftand afide, , 
Cel. Why fhould this defert filent be* ? 
For it is unpeopled? No; 
‘ Tongues I'll hang on every tree, « 
That feall civil fayings foow?. 
Some, how brief the life of man 
Ruas his erring pilgrimage 5 
That the firetching of a fpan 
Buckles in his Jum of age. 
Some, of violated vbws 
"Tavixt the Souls of friend and friend Bg r} 
But upon the faireft boughs, 
Or at every fentence’? end, 
Will L Rofalinda write ; 
Teaching all that read, to know 
The quinteffince of every fprite 
Heaven would in little foow*, 
Therefore heaven nature charg’d* 
That one body foould be fill’d 
With all graces wide enlarg’d: 
- Nature prefently diftilld 


3 Why foould this defert filent be ?] The word filent is not in the old 
eopy. re Pope attempted to correét the paflage by reading—Why 
thould this a defart be ? The prefent judicious emendation was made by 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, who juftly obferves that ¢¢ tbe hanging of tongues on every 
tree would not make it lefs adefert.”. Martone, 

9 That foall ae pen] Civil is here ufed in the fame fenfe 
as when we fay civil wifdom or civil /ife, in oppofition to a folitary ftare, 
or to the ftate of nature. This defert fhall not appear unpeopled, for 
every tree fhall teach the maxims or incjdents of focial life, Jounson. 

1 — inlittle foow.] The allufion is to a miniature-portrait. The 
eurrent phrafe in our author’s time was— painted in Jitt/e.” MALONE. 

2 Therefore beaven nature charg’d] From the pi€ture of Appelles, or 
the accomplifhments of Pandora. , 

Travdwipny, Gre eravles ‘OAvpaTia Duar” Exerlee 
Adzov dwiprcay 
So, before: 





But you, O you, 

“© So perfe?, and fo peerlefs, are created 

“Of ev'ry creature's beft.” Tempeft. f 
Perhaps from this paflage Swift had his hint of Biddy Floyd, Jounson. 
4 Helen’ s 
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Helen's cheek, but not ber heart ; 
Cleopatra’s majcfty ; 
Atalanta’s better part *; 
. Sad 5 Lucretia’s modefty. 
Thus 


3 = her beart 3] Old Copy—bis heart. Corrected by Mig Rowe. 
ALONE. 
4 Atalanta’s better part ;] I know not well what could be the Setter 
art of Atalanta here afcribed to Rofalind. Ofthe Atalanta moft cele- 
brated, and who therefore muft be intended here where the has no epi- 
thet of difcrimination, the derter part feems to have been her heels, and 
the worfe part was fo bad that Rofalind would not thank her lover for 
the comparifon. There is a more obfcure Atalanta, a huntrefs and a 
heroine, but of her nothing bad is retorded, and therefore { know nob 
which was hey better part. Shakfpeare was uo defpicable mythologift, 
yet he feems here to have miftaken fome other chara¢ior for that of 
Atalanta. JOHNSON. 
Perhaps the poet means her beauty and graceful elegance of thape, 
which he would prefer to her fwiftnefs, Thus Ovrip: 
6 mmm nec dicere poffess 
“ Laude pedum, formene bono pra peetiee et 
© Ur faciem, et pofito corpus velamine widit, 
* <« Obtupuit——_——” 
But cannot Atalanta’s better part mean her virtue or virgin chaftity, 
with which nature had graced Rofalind, together with Helen’s beauty 
without her heart or lewdnefs, with Cleopatra's dignity of behaviour, 
and with Lucretia’s modefty, that fcorned to furvive the lofs of honour? 
Pliny’s Nat. Hift. b, xxv. c. 3. mentions the portraits of Atalanta and 
Helen, utrague excellencifima forma, fed altera ut virgo. That is, 
“© botl? of them for beauty, incomparable, and yet a man may difcerne 
the one of them [Atalanta] to be a maiden, for he: modeft and chafte 
countenance,” as Dr. P. Holland tranflated the paflage ; of which pro- 
bably our poet had taken notice, for furely he had judgment in paint- 
ing. Torrert. 
I fuppofe Aralanta’s better part is her wit, i, e. the fwwiftnefs of ber 
mind. FARMER. 
The following paflage in Marfton’s Infatiate Counteffey 1613, might 
lead one to fuppofe that Atalanta’s better part was her dips: 
a That eye was Juno's ; 
© Thofe Jips were her's that ton the golden ball ; 
«© That virgin bluth Diana’s.” 
Be this as it may, thefe lines fhow that Atalanta was confidered as un- 
commonly beautiful, and therefore may ferve to fupport Mr. Tollet’s 
firft interpretation. 
Is is obfervable shat the ftory of Atalanta in the tenth book of Ovid's 
Metamorpbofes 
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Thus Rofalind of many paris 
By heavenly fynod was devis’d; 
Of many faces, eyes, and hearts, 
To have the touches ° deareft priz’d. ’ 
Heaven would that fre thefe gifts foould have, 
Ito live and die her flave. S32 
Rof' ft gentle Jupiter !—what tedious homily of 
love have you wearied your parithioners withal, and never 
cry’d, Have patience, good people ! 


Metamorphofes is interwoven with that of Venus and Adonis, which our 
author had undoubtedly read. ‘The lines moft material to the prefent 
point ron thus in Golding’s Tranflation, 1267 : 

“¢ She overcame them out of doubt; and hard it is to tell 

«¢ Thee, whether the did in footemanthippe or deauciaamore excell.” 

© a= he did condemne the young men’s love. But when 

«© He faw her face and body bare, (for why, the lady then 

« Did frrip ber to ber naked fhin,) the which was like to mine, 

«¢ Or rather, if that thou waft made a woman, like to thine,) 


«« He was amaz’d.” 
“ 





And though that the 
&¢ Did flic as {wift as arrow from a Turkic bow, yet hee 
*© More wondered at her beautie, then at {wiftnefle of her pace 3 
«¢ Her running greatly did augment her beautie and her grace.” 
Maiork®. 
Shakfpeare might have taken part of this enumeration of diftinguith- 
ed females from John Grange’s Golden Apbroditis, 1577: ‘© — who 
feemeit in my fight faire Helen of Troy, Polixene, Calliope, yea Atalanta 
hir felfe in beautie to furpafie, Pandora in qualities, Penelope and Lu- 
cretia in chaltneffe to deface.” " 
Again, ibid: ‘ Polixene fayre, Caliop, and 
«¢ Penelop may give place ; 
6 Atalanta, and dame Lucres fayre 
*¢ She doth them both deface.” 
Again, ibid: ‘* Atalanta, who fometyme bore the bell of beauties 
price in that hyr native foyle.” Srervens. 
I think this ftanza was formed on an old tetraftick epitaph, which, as 
I have done, Mr. Steevens may poflibly have read in a country church. 
ard : 
7 ¢ She who is dead and fleepeth in this tomb, 
«© Had Rachael's comely face, and Leah's fruitful womb ; 
*¢ Sarah's obedience, Lydia's open beart, 
s¢ And Martha’s care, and Mary's better part." WHALLEY. 
$ Sad—| is erapees not Jight, Jounsen. 
6 — the ces] The features 5 Jes traisse JouNson. 


Cel. 
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Cel. How now! back friends ?—Shepherd, go, off a 
a little:—-Go with him, firrah. 

Touch. Come, fhepherd, let us make an honourable 
retreat ; though not with bag and baggage, yet with {crip 
and {crippage. [#xeunt Corin, and Toucn. 

Cel. Did’ ft thou hear thefe verfes ? 

Rof. O, yes, I heard them all, and more too; for 
fome of them had in them more feet than the verfes would 
bear. 

Cel. That’s no matter; the feet might bear the verfes. 

Rof. Ay, but the feet were lame, and could not bear 
themfelves without the verfe, and therefore ftood lamely 
in the verfe. . 

Cech, Bug did’ft thou hear, without wondering how thy 
name fhould be hang’d and carved upon thefe trees ? 

Rof. I was feven of the nine days out of the wonder, 
before you came ; for look here what I found on a palm- 
tree: I was never fo be-rhimed fince Pythagoras’ time, 
that I was an Irifh rat?, which I can hardly remember. 

Cel. Trow you, who hath done this? 

Rof. \s it aman? 

Cel. And a chain, that you once wore, about his neck: 
Change you colour? 

Rof. 1 pr’ythee, who? 

Cel. O lord, lord! it is a hard matter for friends to 


7 — Iwas never fo be-rbimed fince Pythagoras’ time, that I was am 
Trifh rat,] Rofalind is a very learned lady. She alludes to the Pythago 
rean doétrine, which teaches that fouls tran{migrate from one animal to 
another, and relates that in his time the was an Irifh rat, and by fome 
metrical charm was rhymed to death, The power of killing rats with 
rhymes Donne mentions in his Sariresy and ‘Temple in his Treatifes. 

Jounson, 

So, in an addrefs to the reader, at the conclufion of Ben Jonfon's 
Pretafter : 

“¢ Rhime them to death, as they do Irifh rats 
6€ In drumming tunes.” STEEVENS. 

So, in the Defence of Poefie by our author's contemporary, Sir Philip 
Sidney: “ Though I will not with unto you—to be driven by a poet's 
verfes, as Rubonax was, to hang yourtelf, nor to be rimed to death, as 
is faid to be donein Ire/and—.” Marone. 


meet ; 


i é 
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meet ®; but mountains may be removed with earthquakes, 
and {o encounter 9. 

Rof. Nay, but who is it? 

Cel, Is it poflible ? : 

Rof. Nay, 1 pr’ythee now, with moft petitionary ve- 
hemence, tell me who it is. 

Cel. O wonderful, wonderful, and moft wonderful 
wonderful, and yet again wonderful, and after that out 
of all whooping * ! 

Rof. Good my complexion”! doft thou think, though I 
am caparifon’d like a man, I have a doublet and hofe in 
my difpofition ? One inch of delay more is a South-fea 
off difcovery 3. I pr’ythees tell me, who is it? quickly, 
and {peak apace: I would thou could’it ftammer, that » 
thou might’it pour this conceal’d man out of thy mouth, 
as wine comes out of a narrow-mouth’d bottle; either 


8 — friends to meet ;] Alluding ironically to the proverb: * Friends 
may meet, but mountains never greet.”” Sec Ray's Colletion. StEEV. 
9 — but mountains may be removed with carthguakes, and fo encoun- 
ter] ‘* Montes duo inter fe concurrerunt, &c.” fays Pliny, Hif, Nat. 
Jib. ui... 83. or in Holland’s tranflation: “* Two bills [removed by an 
earthquake | encountered together, charging as it were, and with violence 

affaulting one another, and retyring again with a moft mighty noife.” 
. To..et. 

% —out of all whooping—] i. ¢. beyond meafure. This appears to 
have been a phrafe of the fame import as another formerly in ufe, 
‘out of all cry.” The latter feems to allude to the cu‘tom of giving 
notice by a crier of things to be fold. So, in A Chafte Maid of 
Cheatfide, a comedy by ‘T. Middleton, 1630: “I'll fell all at an 
outcry.” Maron. 

% “Good my complexion |] My native chara@ter, my female inguifitive 
@ifpofition, can'ft thou endure this !—For thus characterizing the moft 
beautiful part of the creation, let our author anfwer. MaLone. 

Shakfpeare ufes complexion for difpofition in the Merchant of Venice: 
$6 — itis the complexion of them all to leave their dam.” STEEVENS. 

3 — a South-fea off difevvery.] In the old copy here, as in mgay 
other places, of is printed inftead of of: Matzons. 

Of for off is frequent in the elder writers. A South-fea of difcowery 
As a difcovery a South-fea off—as far as the South-fea. Farmer. 

How much voyages to the South-fea, on which the Englith had then 


fir ventured, engaged the converfation of that time, may be eafily 
iuagined. Jounson. 


too 


. 
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tod much at once, or none at all. I pr’ythee take the 
cork out of thy mouth, that J may drink thy tidings, 

Cel. So you may put a man in your belly. 

R@. Is he of Gots making ? What manner of man? 
Is his head worth a hat, or his chin worth a beard? 

Cel. Nay, he hath but a little beard. 

Rof. Why, God will fend more, if the man will be 
thankful: let me ftay the growth of his beard, if thou 
delay me not the knowledge of his chin. 

Cel. It is young Orlando, that tripp’d up the wreftler’s 
heels, and your heart, both in an initant. 

Rof. Nay, but the devil take mocking ; fpeak fad brow, 

_and true maid. 

Cel. T’faith, coz, ’tis he. 

Rof. Orlando? 

Cel. Orlando. 

Rof. Alas the day! what fhall I do with my doublet 
and hofe ?——What did he, when thou faw’ft him? What 
faid he? How look’d he? Wherein went he*+? What 
makes he here? Did he afk for me? Where remains he? 
How parted he with thee? and when fhalt thou fee him 
again? Anfwer me in one word. 

Cel. You muft borrow me Garagantua’s mouth 5 firft : 
’tis a word too great for any mouth of this age’s fize: To 
fay, ay, and no, to thefe particulars, is more than to an- 
{wer in @ catechifm. 

Rof. But doth he know that T am in this foreft, and in 
man’s apparel ? Looks he as frefhly as he did the day he 
wreftled ? 


4 Wherein went be?] In what manner was he cloathed? How 
did he go drefled? Hratu. 
$ —Garagantua’s mouth) Refalind requires nirie queftions to be 
anfwered in one tword, Celia tells her that a word of fuch magnitude is 
too big for any mouth but that of Garagantua, the giaat of Rabelais. 
Jounson. 
Garagantua {wallowed five pilgrims, their ftaves and all, in a fallad. 
It appears from the books of the Stationers’ Company, that in 1592 
was publifhed, ‘* Garagantua his Prophecie.” And in 1594, “ A 
booke entitled, The Hiftory of Garagantua."* The book of Garagan- 
tua is likewife mentioned in Laneham's Narrative of Q. Elizaberb's 
Entertainment at Kenelworth Cafile, in N 575+ STLEVENS., 
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~ Cel. It is as eafy to count atomies, as to refolve the 
ropofitions of a lover :—but take a tafte of my finding - 
ie. and relifh it with good obfervance. I found him 
under a tree, like a dropp’d acorn. a 
Ro/. It may well be call’d Jove’s tree, when it drops 
forth fuch fruit. 
Cel. Give me audience, good madam, 
Ro. Proceed. . 
Cel. There lay he, ftretch’d along, like a wounded 
knight. 
Ref. Though it be pity te fee fuch a fight, it well be- 
comes the ground. : 
Cel. Cry, holla! to thy tongue 7, I pr’ythee; it curvets 
unfeafonably. He was furnifh’d like a buntet. ; 
 Rof. O ominous! he comes to kill my heart’. 
Ce/. I would fing my fong without a burden: thou 
bring’ft me out of tune. 


Rof. Do you not know I am a woman? when I think, I 
muft fpeak. Sweet, fay on. 


6 — when it drops forth fuch fruit.] The old copy reads—when it 
drops forth fruit. The word fach was fupplied by the editor of the fecond 
folio. I once fulpected the phrafe, * when it drops forth,” to be cor- 
rupt; but it 1s certainly our author's; for it occurs again in this play : 
“ ‘woman's gentie brain 

« Could not drop forth fuch giant-rude invention.” 

‘This paftage ferves likewife to fupport the emendation that has beem 

made. Marone. 
- 7 Cry, holla! to thy tongue,] The old copy has—arbetongue. Corre&- 
ed by Mr. Rowe. Hella was a term of the manege, by which the rider 
reftrained and flopp'd his horfe. So, in our author's Venus and Adonis ¢ 
«¢ What recketh he his rider's angry ftir, 
“ His flattering dolla, or his fand I fay ?” 
The word is again ufed in Otello, in the fame fenfe as here : 
“ af opecigenys Matone, 

3 0 ominous! be comes to kill my heart.] Our author has the farae 

expreflion in many other places. So, in Love's Labour's Lof : 

‘* Why, that contempt will Ai/? the fpeaker’s beart.” 

Again, inhis Venus and Adonis : 

s¢ — they have murder'd this poor heart of mine.” : 
But the preceding) word, hunter, fhows that a quibble was here in- 
tended between beart and bart, In our author's time the Jatrer word 
was often written inftead of beart, as it is in the prefent inftance, in 
the old copy of this play. Matone. 
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